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‘Tt is a great step toward the Christianizing of our planet, if Christianity gain 
entrance into China.’’ Thus spake Neander, in a speech at Berlin on the Chinese 
Mission, July 6, 1850, but two days before his last sickness, and eight days before his 
death. ‘This speech* formed a fitting close to the great historian’s labors. It was 
but natural that he who had so indefatigably and minutely traced the progress of the 
church in ages past, should have his attention earnestly directed to her course in the 
future. Nor is it strange that his attention should have been especially drawn to the 
progress of Christianity in China. 

The reasons for the deep ‘interest’? which he felt ‘‘in the mission to this vast 
empire’’ were, to use his own words, these :—‘‘ In the first place, there is that vast- 
ness ; since thereby Christianity may have access to a third part of the earth’s popu- 
lation. And further, there is also the peculiar interest which the quality of the 
nation affords. We find here a nation in which, for centuries, there has been a large 
amount of civilization and culture ; where many arts and handicrafts flourished a long 
time before they were thought of in the European nations.”’ 

That ‘* great step toward the Christianizing of our planet,’’ is now being taken. 
The treaties agreed upon in June, 1858, at Tien-Tsien, by the High Commissioners 
of England, France, the United States and Russia, and those of the emperor of China, 
will enable ** Christianity to gain entrance into China.”’ 

These treaties are to go into effect in June of the present year, and I cannot rest 
satisfied to let these important transactions pass with a mere incidental notice. The 
opening of China is undoubtedly one of the greatest among the great events of the 
present age. It is an event in which the hand of God is clearly manifest, preparing 
the way, and leading forward the grand, yet gradually, progressive movement of his 
kingdom toward the period when ‘the heathen shall be given to the Son for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession ;’’ when ‘ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and He shall reign for ever and ever.’’ The removing of the bars, and throwing open 
of the doors to admit the gospel to a third of the human race, surely is an event of no 


* See Watchman and Reflector for Feb. 20, 1851. 
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small significance, and one that should awaken no ordinary degree of interest through. 
out the Christian world. 


Coincidence of Three Great Events. 


This event is invested with additional interest, and the hand of God in it is rendered 
still more manifest, as viewed in connection with great coincident events. I refer 
especially to the opening of Japan by treaty ; the revolution in India ; and the ‘great 
revival in America.’’ The coincidence and importance of these events impart to them 
a peculiar significance. At the very time when the Commissioners of the four great 
western powers were approaching the shores of China to demand her opening to com- 
merce and Christianity, the United States Consul-general of Japan was in Jeddo, the 
forbidden city, securing at the hands of the hitherto most exclusive and intolerant 
government on earth, the opening of the country not only to commerce, but also to 
the gospel,—the name of whose Author had for three hundred years been the object 
of its most bitter execration, and his followers put to death. At this same time, the 
revolution in India was preparing the way to the throwing off of the shackles with 
which the East India Company, caste and Mohammedanism would fetter the progress 
of Christianity in that great and populous country. At this very time, too, when the 
barriers to the free access of the gospel were thus about to be removed from one-half 
of the earth’s population, God interposed for the special preparation of his people for 
the work to which they were soon to be called, by an outpouring of his Spirit far 
more extensive and wonderful than that on the day of Pentecost, when the church at 
Jerusalem was being prepared to carry the gospel throughout the then known world. 
There seems to be a striking analogy between the two events ; and the design manifest 
in one may clearly be inferred in the other. The disciples having received the com- 
mission ‘‘ to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,’’ were 
required to tarry in Jerusalem until they are ‘‘endued with power from on high.” 
That power they received when the Holy Ghost came upon them at Pentecost, and 
they were thus fitted to preach the gospel to the surrounding nations. Can there be 
a doubt that this remarkable work of grace in America, by which the original mem- 
bers of the churches, with multitudes of recent converts, have been endued with a 
spiritual power, was designed to fit them for the work of giving the gospel to the vast 
new fields just opening ? 

By the stipulations of the late treaties, the Chinese empire is open, with certain 
regulations, throughout its length and breadth, to the heralds of the cross. The 
United States treaty has this article, as translated from the Chinese copy. ‘ The 
Christian religion is virtuous in its tendency, teaching to do unto others as we would 
have them do to us. Hence to preach or profess it shall not be held as an offence ; 
but both those who preach and profess it, shall enjoy complete toleration and protec- 
tion. Nor shall either officers or people in any way hinder or molest them.’? Each 
of the other treaties has in substance the same article. Protestants and Catholics are 
placed on precisely the same footing. As the latter, even under the old treaty, were 
allowed to reside in all parts of the country, and prosecute their labors in a quiet 
way, with much more freedom and boldness may they, and Protestants also, now 
propagate the faith wherever they please. 


The Treaty Stipulations. 


The following extracts are taken from the English treaty, which, as whatever privi- 
lege is enjoyed by one nation is to be granted to all, are equally applicable to the 
subjects of the United States. 


Articte [X.—British subjects areallowed to procced to every place in the inte- 
rior with passports, either for amusement or to trade. The passport will be issued 
by their Consuls and stamped by tae local authorities. Persons going out on excur- 
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sions from the ports open to trade, so long as they are within 100 le (33 miles) for a 
period of not more than five days, need not apply for a passport. 

Art. X.—British merchant vessels may trade at every port throughout the length 
ofthe Long River (Yiang tsye Kiang.) But as there are rebels in all parts of the 
stream, upper and lower, no ports shall now be opened except Chin-kiang, which 
shall be opened as a port of trade in one year from this time. As spe is restored to 
the country, the ambassador of the queen of England shall consult with the cabinet 
minister or President appointed by the emperor of China, and shall select ports, not 
exceeding three, between Han-kau and the sea, which shall be allowed to become 
marts of trade at which British ships may discharge imports and load with exports. | 

Arr. XI.—Besides Canton, Fulichau, Amoy, Ningpo and Shanghai, the five ports 
a to trade by the old treaty of Nanking, British merchants are henceforth at 
liberty to buy and sell of whom’ they will, and to bring their ships and merchandise 
at any time to and fro, at the cities and ports of New-chwang, Tang-how, Taewan, 
Chauchow and Keungehew.* As —< their freedom to live, to hire houses, to 
buy dwellings, to rent lands, to build churches, hospitals, cemeteries and any other 
advantages or exemptions, these are all exactly the same as at the five ports open to 
trade. 

Ant. XII.—If British subjects, at the different ports or elsewhere, (the reference 
here is to missionaries residing in the interior; this is the explanation given by Lord 
Elgin, the English Commissioner, himself,) wish to rent ground, build houses, open 
ware-houses, churches, hospitals, in all cases the agreement made will be according 
to the rate prevailing among the people. There must be no coercion or extortion on 
either side. 

From the above extracts it will be seen that missionaries will be entitled by treaty 
to the following privileges : 

1. In addition to the five ports already opened, there are to be four on the Yiang- 
tsye Kiang, and five other cities, which, including Hongkong, make in all fifteen 
ports where missionaries may buy land, build dwellings and churches, and reside with 
their families with the utmost freedom and security. 

2. With passports missionaries can go to any part of the empire, preaching the 
gospel, and (at least if they are single men,) they can reside wherever they please, 
gather converts, and prosecute, without molestation, their missionary work. 

3. Christianity is to be tolerated throughout the empire, and converts to it are not 
to be molested in any way by officers or people on account of their religion. 

Whether missionaries would be allowed to reside with their families at any place 
they might choose in the interior, is questionable. That would depend upon the 
disposition of the inhabitants and officers of the place. Though the freedom granted 
to missionaries is not in all respects complete, still it is an immense advance upon 
anything that has hitherto been allowed by this exclusive and intolerant government. 
A great and effectual door is opened to the churches of Christ. 

The newly Opened Ports. 

Let us take a brief survey of the important field thus opened. First, of the open 
ports. The five ports, Canton, Fuhchow, Amoy, Ningpo and Shanghai, are, I trust, 
sufficiently known not to require any information here. They have been open sixteen 
years, and missionaries have been laboring long in all these places. A full account 
of their labors is to be found in the missionary periodicals of different Societies in 
America and Great Britain. 

Of the newly opened ports, beginning at the south, we have first Keungchew, the 
eapital of the island of Hainan (lat. 20 N., lon. 110 20 E.). Concerning Hainan, 
Williams, in his Middle Kingdom or Chinese Empire, has the following: (Vol. 1, p. 
144) “Ttis about 150 miles long and 100 broad. It is separated from the main 
(China) by a narrow strait, filled with shoals and reefs, which render its passage 
difficult. The interior of the island is mountainous, and the inhabitants give but a 


* In Williams’ map of China these places are thus written: Ninchwang, Tangchau, Taiwan, 
Chauchau and Kiungehau. 
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partial submission to the Chinese. The Chinese inhabitants are mostly descendants 
of emigrants from Fuhkien (province,) and are either trading, agricultural, marine, 
or piratical in their vocation, as they can make most money. King-chau fu, the 
capital, lies at the mouth of the Leimu river, opposite Leinchau, (in the Canton 
province,) and possesses a good harbor; there are several other fine harbors on the 
southern coast. The population of the island is about 1,500,000."’ This port is at 
the southernmost point of the empire, and in immediate proximity to the southern 
part of the Canton province. Hence it will form an important centre from which to 
reach that part of the country. 

Proceeding northeast across the China sea, we next come to the newly opened port 
of Taewan, the capital of the island of Formosa (lat. 22 36 N., lon. 12030E.). The 
island of Formosa belongs to the Fakien province, from which it is separated by the 
channel of Formosa. The jurisdiction of the Chinese was established in 1683, and 
extends over about half the island. The Chinese have settled upon the western por- 
tion, and many of the aboriginal inhabitants have retired to the eastern part, which 
is separated from the western by a ridge of mountains. So far as is known the abo- 
rigines have no written language, and no other religion than the respect paid to sor- 
cerers and demons. The Chinese represent them as being free from theft and decep- 
tion, and just in their mutual dealings, but revengeful when provoked. They are 
supposed to be of Malayan origin. The city of Taewan lies in the southwestern part, 
and is described as a large place. The Chinese portion-of the island is about 250 
miles long and eighty broad. The population is about 2,500,000. The climate is 
salubrious, and the land well-watered and fertile, producing large quantities of rice, 
maize and fruit. (See Mid. King., Vol. 1, p. 118.) 

We next come to Chaouchow, lying opposite Taiwan, in the Canton province, 
about half way between Hongkong and Amoy (lat. 23 36 N., lon. 11631 E.). It is 
a large city, on the Han river, about thirty miles from its mouths, of which it has 
several. It is situated in the midst of a densely populated region. There are in the 
vicinity many large walled villages. Chaouchow, or Chauchau, is the Tie-Chiy* 
which gives name to the Tie-chiu dialect. The Chinese of Bangkok were originally 
chiefly emigrants from Tie-chiu ; hence the prevalence of that dialect there. There 
are many Tiechiuans also at Hongkong, and some of them have become converts to 
Christianity. Two assistants from our mission at Hongkong, speaking that dialect, 
have been employed more or less in the Tie-chiu or Chaouchow district, during two or 
three years past, by the Rev. Mr. Burns, of the Scotch Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Burns has for about three years been located at Swatow, formerly a small fishing 
village, but now fast becoming an important place for foreign trade. This town is 
situated a little south of the place where the Han disembogues into the sea, ona 
small bay, about ten miles inland from the main coast. This region of country has a 
special claim upon our Society, inasmuch as we have converts and assistants speaking 
this dialect both at Hongkong and Bangkok, and books to assist missionaries in 
learning the dialect, have already been prepared. 

Pursuing our way north, and passing, in order, the old open ports, Amoy, Fuh- 
chau, Ningpo and Shanghai, we come to the Yiang-tsye-kiang or Yiang-tsye river, 
(kiang signifying river,) on which four new ports are to be opened. But two of 
these are yet designated, viz., Chiukiang and Hankow. The former is situated at 
the junction of the grand canal with the Yiang-tsye, about 150 miles from its mouth 
(lat. about 32 10 N., lon. about 124 E.). This city was formerly very rich and pop- 
ulous, and, from the advantages of its position, an important place of trade. It now 


* The different modes of writing the name of the same place in China, arises from different 
modes of pronouncing the same name in different dialects, also from the use of a different 
orthography. 
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(according to the report of Lord Elgin’s recent expedition to Hankow,) lies in ruins, 
a sad monument of civil strife. On the restoration of peace, it will no doubt soon be 
rebuilt, and its former population, industry and trade return. Nanking, and the 
Yiang-tsye for a distance of 150 miles abovey are still in the possession of the rebels. 
Nanking is about sixty miles above Chinkiang. It was once the capital, and the 
greatest city in the empire. It is now the head quarters of the insurgents, and much 
of it lies in ruins, among which is the far famed Porcelain Tower. It will probably 
become one of the open ports, as soon as it again comes into the possession of the 
emperor. From the numerous cities between Nanking and Hankow, another port is 
to be selected and opened on the return of peace. 

Hankow is the farthest inland port opened, being about 600 miles from the sea 
(lat. 30°33 N., lon. 11418 E.). It is situated at the junction of the Han river with 
the Yiang-tsye, on the right bank of the former, and the north of the latter. On the 
opposite side of the Han, and also on the north bank of the Yiang-tsye, lies the once 
large city of Han-yiang, but now nearly a heap of ruins. Opposite both these cities, 
on the southern bank of the Yiang-tsye, lies the capital of the Wupeh and Wunan 
provinces, a large fine city called Wuchang. The governor of the two provinces and 
other high officials reside here. Lord Elgin, the English ambassador, in his recent 
visit to that city, called upon the governor, who gave him and his suite a very hon- 
orable reception, and the next day returned the call in great state. The population 
of these three cities, before the irruption of the insurgents, was very great. It was 
estimated by ILuc as high as about 8,000,000. It probably, however, never exceeded 
half that number. Williams remarks that they present in addition to the shipping 
before them, one of the largest assemblages of houses and vessels, inhabitants and 
sailors, to be found anywhere in the world; London and Jeddo alone can compete 
with it. The number of vessels of the largest size exceeds ten thousand, while the 
multitude of small craft and ferry boats is much greater.’’ The immense plains 
around are described as the most fertile in China, and are densely populated. The 
principal products are rice, grain, cotton, tea, silk, fish and timber. Hankow was 
burned down by the insurgents ; but has already been nearly rebuilt, and business is 
again thriving. This, no doubt, is the most important port that has been opened, 
both for trade and as a great centre for carrying on the missionary work in the heart 
of the empire. From this point the whole of the interior of the country is immedi- 
ately accessible by boat, by means of the tributaries of the Yiang-tsye, and canals 
which branch out in all directions. The Yiang-tsye is, in some respects, the noblest 
river in the world. Rising in the mountains far beyond the western boundary of the 
Eighteen Provinces, it pursues its course in a southerly direction nearly to the con- 
fines of Burmah ; then, turning to the northeast, it winds its way through the centre 
of the empire, a vast region, the most fertile and densely populated to be found on 
earth, and at length disembogues into the Yellow Sea, having flowed, in all its wind- 
ings, a distance of nearly 3,000 miles. The whole length of this magnificent river, 
as well as all the other large rivers and smaller streams and countless canals, may 
now be freely traversed by the heralds of the cross. What a field, white and ready 
for harvest, here invites the reapers! © church of the living God, do you realize 
your duty and your privilege? 

Leaving the Yiang-tsye and proceeding north, we come to the Shantung province, 
the birthplace of Confucius and of his distinguished disciple Mencius. In the north- 
east part of the province, on the northern declivity of a hilly promontory, stands the 
city of Tangchow, one of the recently opened ports (lat. 37 45 N., lon. 121 15 E.). 
It has but a small population, very little commerce, and scarcely what can be called 
a harbor at all. It is evidently much better adapted for a missionary than a com- 
mercial station. Being situated in the midst, or in the immediate vicinity of a hilly 
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country, and the climate being somewhat cold, it is probably more healthy than the 

cities situated on the low wet plains of the south. It will form an important point 
from which to spread a knowledge of the gospel throughout the province. The peo- 
ple are described as poor, but very indugtrious. The products of the province are 
chiefly millet, rice, wheat, maize, vegetables and fruits. The population is about 
30,000,000, an average of 444 to a square mile. 

The last port opened is Newchwang, in Manchuria. It is opposite Tangchow to 
the north, beyond the gulf of Pechele and Liantung, on the Lian river, about twenty 
miles from its mouth (lat. 40 42 N., lon. 12218 E.). The country around New- 
chwang is for a greatdistance a low, wet plain, and is described by the Jesuits as cold 
and bleak. About sixty-five miles above Newehwang, on a branch of the Lian river, 
stands Monkden, the capital of Manchuria. Manchuria is a vast region, embracing, 
it has been estimated, 700,000 square miles. In the southern part many Chinese 
have settled; the remainder is inhabited by tribes of Manchus. The population is 
about 3,000,000. These souls, though dwelling in what seems a forbidding country, 
should nevertheless have the gospel. So should also their neighbors on the south, 
that very interesting people, the Coreans. 


Vastness of the Field. 


Having taken a hasty survey of the newly opened ports, let us in the second place 

notice ** that vastness,’’ as Neander expressed it, of the field of which these places 
constitute but outposts and centres of operation. ‘The area of China Proper, embrac- 
ing what are termed the Eighteen Provinces, is about 1,400,000 square miles, or 
nearly half that of all Europe. The whole Chinese empire, embracing Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Ili and Thibet, has an area of over 5,000,000 square miles, being above 
one-third larger than the whole continent of Europe. Its greatest length is about 
3,000 miles, and its greatest breadth about 2,000 miles. Its sea coast line is over 
3,000 miles. Its whole circumference is equal to half that of the globe. It com- 
prises about one-third of the whole continent of Asia, and nearly one-tenth of the 
habitable part of the earth. 

The great extent of area embraced by this empire, however, furnishes but a very 
imperfect criterion by which to judge of its vastness and importance as a mission 
field. However large it might be in extent, if it were only a barren waste, inhabited 
by a few wandering tribes, it would possess comparatively but little interest. It is 
the inconceivable number of our fellow-men, possessing in common with us, intelli- 
gent, immortal souls, capable of indefinite improvement and happiness, who are here 
congregated, that constitutes it the greatest of mission fields. A few comparisons 
will aid in forming some idea of the extent of this field. 

The population of the Sandwich Islands, which have so largely enlisted the sym- 
pathies and efforts of American Christians, is about 110,000; that of China, accord- 
ing to the lowest estimate of those best able to judge, is 360,000,000, or more than 
2,000 times greater than that of the Sandwich Islands. The population of Burmah 
is estimated at about 4,000,000, which would require to be multiplied ninety fold to 
equal that of China. The population of Great Britain, Ireland and the United States 
together, is nearly 60,000,000, which is but one-sixth that of China. Americans are 
beginning to consider theirs a great nation; but compared with China in respect to 
population, it dwindles into the twelfth part of the extent. The whole of North and 
South America, the continent of Africa and all the islands of Oceanica, do not alto- 
gether contain a population one-half as large as that of China. There are numerous 
cities of China, each one of which contains a population greater than that of all the 
islands of Polynesia. In short, more than one-third of the whole earth's population 
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is here congregated. Such is the extent of the field now opening in this land, and 
inviting the labors of Christians for its evangelization. 

The mass of Christians, I fear, have but a very vague idea of the vast extent and 
importance of this great eastern field, just now, for the first time, being opened. 
Has not their attention been too exclusively confined to the smaller fields already 
opened ?—so that now it is difficult for them to comprehend the greatness and sub- 
limity of the enterprise here presented, and which demands the most active employ- 
ment of all the energies and appliances at their command. This seems to be the case 
especially with Baptists connected with the Missionary Union,—whose attention has 
been so absorbed by Burmah, that other places seem in a great measure overlooked. 
Not that they have done too much for Burmah; no, they have not done one-half as 
much as they ought, considering their abilities, for that important and promising 
field. But while this field should have been better cared for, more extensive fields 
should not have failed to command their most earnest attention and active efforts. 


The time has arrived when the most enlarged and comprehensive views should be 
entertained by all Christians, both respecting the extent of the field and the work to 
be done, and their ability and obligation to perform it. This is an age in which 
broad and comprehensive views are taken of all subjects. Enterprises are originated 
and executed, the suggestion of which, a few years since, would have been considered 
the wild vagaries of a disordered fancy. Atlantic and Pacifie, England and India 
railroads, and the encircling of the globe with telegraphic wires, are now considered 
feasible projects, which are ere long to be realized. Private as well as national en- 
terprises, easily command any required amount of capital for their accomplishment. 
Should not Christians then take comprehensive views of their, the greatest of enter- 
prises, and put forth the means adequate, under God, to its accomplishment ? 

‘* Expect great things—attempt great things,’’ should still and continually be the 
motto of all engaged in the missionary enterprise. The exceeding breadth of the 
great commission of Christ demands this. That commission requires the preaching 
of the gospel to ‘* every ereature.’’ No nation or tribe throughout the world is ex- 
cepted ; no place where there dwells a human being is overlooked. It requires the 
earrying of the gospel to every one of the 360,000,000 of China, or the 130,000,000 
of Hindustan, as much as to each inhabitant of an island that contains not a thou- 
sand souls, The same command, too, that requires, and promises that encourage 
effort and the hope of success in evangelizing the latter, hold equally good with re- 
spect to the former. 

If any have come to entertain the narrow and selfish view that because missions 
have been carried on for more than half a century, and multitudes have been redeemed 
from heathenism, civilized and Christianized, and because in Burmah and some other 
places missions are becoming largely self-supporting, therefore the work of foreign 
missions is fast reaching a culminating point, when their efforts will na longer be 
required, the illusion should at once be banished from the mind. Let them compare 
the parts already Christianized with China alone, to say nothing of the other vast 
regions still shrouded in the darkness of heathenism, and they will see that the work 
is but just begun. They will observe that the Sun of Righteousness, so far from 
having neared the meridian, has only thrown a few scattered rays across the eastern 
mountain tops. What is the Christianizing of a few islands and small countries, 
compared with the great work still to be done in this one empire! Were all the 
islands of Oceanica, together with Siam, Burmah, Assam and all the other small 
bordering nations to become completely Christianized, still their extent is compara- 
tively so small, that the great system of heathenism in the East would scarcely feel 
the shock. It would be but the carrying of a few outposts and pickets, while the 
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main fortress remains unsealed. Until China is converted to God, heathenism in the 
East will remain in its ascendency, pride and power. 

Should not, then, all who are interested in the spiritual conquest of the world, fix 
their attention earnestly upon this great stronghold of heathenism? Should they not 
take the most enlarged views of the work before them, and not suffer a few petty 
tribes or nations to absorb their chief attention, and circumscribe their efforts ?— 
While the conversion of the isles of the sea, and the small bordering nations, should 
be urged forward with vastly increased energy, still should they not be regarded but 
as stepping-stones to the conversion of the hundreds of millions of this vast empire? 
The great commission, surely, will not have been obeyed, until the gospel shall have 
been faithfully preached to every dweller in the hundreds of cities, and tens of thou- 
sands of villages and hamlets, scattered along all the immenre water-courses, and 
throughout the vast plains of central and eastern Asia,—a region containing by 
about 200,000,000, the most numerous, homogeneous people to be found on the face 
of the globe. The importance of this field, whether considered with reference to its 
vast extent and population, the mental and physical superiority of the people over 
other eastern races, their comparatively high state of civilization and refinement, or 
their pitiable moral condition, cannot be too highly estimated. 

Ningpo, Jan. 26, 1859. 


RANGOON MISSION. turned to the attack, apparently with re- 
OF DR. newed vigor and fierceness. Even the or- 


dinary mosquito bars or curtains proved 
no protection against them. It may truly 
he named the ** mosquito jungle’’ of lower 
Burmah. 

Just at the setting in of the floodtide, 
about mid-day, my little canoe started on 
its journey. As we were entering the 
precincts of Kemendine, we saw three or 


Tour west of Rangoon. 

Rangoon, Dee. 30, 1858.—Soon after 
my last letter,* I left Rangoon on another 
tour westward, visiting some of the large 
and populous villages lying on the banks 
of the Panlang creek. This creek is a 
tortuous stream, connecting the Rangoon 
river with the noble Irrawadi. For its 
entire length it is within the influence of | 
tide water. Along its banks grows a tall 
species of sharp-edged grass, commonly 
called in India elephant-grass, which ta- 
pers up to a point and reaches several feet 
from the ground. It affords a complete 


four huge elephants swimming across the 
river. It was a novel sight. Though 
animals of such size and weight, whose 
locomotion on land is not the most rapid 
or smooth, they appeared to encounter no 


difficulty in crossing a sweeping current 


oe ne ; of at least a mile wide. Each animal had 
shelter to the dense progeny of mosquitoes | his keeper on his back, and all that could 


with which that whole region is infested. | the tip of his 
At night it was impossible om - post trunk, from which every now and then he 
with any comfort, for those hangs a | spirted the water up quite briskly. A 
sccts. During the three nights spent in pull of six hours brought us to the neigh- 
the creek, it was painful to witness the | 

efforts made by the poor boatmen to pro- | 
eure sleep. ‘That refreshing process of 


borhood of the village of Katia, which is 
distant about thirty miles by water from 


‘ Rangoon. 
man’s nature, and especially necessary to 


the laboring man, was quite out of the 
question. Flap, flap, flap, went their 
hands the whole night long to beat off 
these tormentors, which in a moment re- 


During the course of the afternoon, we 
saw basking in the sunshine on the muddy 
| banks, numbers of alligators, lying per- 
; fectly quiescent, like logs of wood. A 
| boatman fired at one of them, but did not 


* See Magazine for May, p. 130. hit him. On seeing the flash, he in- 
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stantly plunged headlong into the water. 
Many a poor boatman has been dragged 
by these horrid creatures from the prow 
of his boat, to be seen no more on this 
side of eternity. 


Merit—The glad Tidings. 


Halted for the night at Khune Hwah, 
or the Island Village. Fires were soon 
lighted, and to cooking the men went; for 
they needed both food and rest. Prepar- 
ations were making in the village fora 
grand festival to take place the next day 
in memory of a deceased villager. The 
head man called and invited me to go and 
I went to the 
tent they had raised, and there found 
ranges of low tables, all spread with 
cloths and covered with crockery and 
glass. The head man inquired whether I 
did not think it was very meritorious to 
make all these arrangements for a festival. 
I replied, ‘If you feed a hungry man 
who is in need, you do a good thing and 
he will thank you ; but if all this is done 
with a view of getting merit, (religious 
merit is always understood,) you are en, 


see what had been done. 


tirely mistaken about the matter and do 
wrong.”’ ** How then,’’ heasked, shall 
we procure merit?’’ Hereupon I explain- 
ed the freeness of God's grace to men, the 
condition of men by nature, and the ne- 
cessity of casting away all dependence 
upon their own works, and accepting the 
free mercy of God, offered to all mankind 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The people gathered round and listened, 
but it was a hard doctrine under the cir- 
cumstances, and who could hear or seri- 
ously think of it at sucha time? After 
supper, quite an assembly collected near 
the house of the head man and remained 
till it was late, listening to the ** glad 
tidings.’’ Several asked for and obtained 
tracts, and promised to read them. 


An honest Inquirer—Taking Medicine. 


Most of the next day, which was Sun- 
day, I spent at Katia, a large, flourishing 
village, which the lamented br. Ingalls 
formerly visited. A Burman mentioned 
his name as pertly as if he had been ac- 
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quainted with him for years. He had 
seen and heard him once in the village, 
and obtained from him a copy of a tract 
called the ‘* Golden Balance.”? He ad- 
mitted that he had read that tract, and 
that there was a great deal of truth in it. 
Quoting a passage from the tract referring 
to Gaudama, he observed, ‘*A god that is 
subject to disease, old age and death, is 
certainly not as reliable and acceptable to 
thinking men as the God who is not thus 
subject, but lives forever.’’ He confessed 
to the bystanders that though he had, as 
a Burman, worshipped the former, he 
preferred the latter, because there was no 
change in Him. The man looked like an 
honest and intelligent inquirer after the 
truth. I gave him a tract on ‘‘the atone- 
ment,’’ and urged him to read it and pray 
over it for light from Heaven. 

In the afternoon, made a Sabbath day’s 
journey of three or four-miles, to reach a 
Karen church at the village of Pantanau. 
Here I was happy to meet the Karen pas- 
tor, Ko Shway Nay, and a number of Ka- 
ren Christians. The greeting was mutu- 
ally pleasant. Under the shade of the 
zayat, for it was still day, they placed a 
chair, (a chair was once looked upon as a 
great curiosity in a Karen village,) re- 
questing me to be seated, and soon they 
gathered round, bringing their sick with 
them, for whom they wished to get advice 
and medicine. These simple-hearted peo- 
ple are passionately fond of medicine. 
They will swallow it down because they 
are sick; and they will swallow it down 
with equal relish, as they suppose to keep 
them well. Thus, sick or well, a Karen 
is always ready to drink down a potion. 


Evening Worship—Nyoung-doon, 


As the shades of evening were spreading 
their mantle, the parish was summoned tg 
meeting by beat of gong. About thirty 
of both sexes were in attendance. The 
zayat was lighted up by a torch which 
stood on the preacher's desk. The good 
pastor prayed, preached and sung in Ka- 
ren, the language of the people present. 
At the close I made a few remarks in Bur- 
man on the love of Christ, and his injunc- 
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tion to his disciples ‘to love one another.”’ 

United as a small band of Christians, at- 
tached to their pastor, consistent in their 
deportment, that little Karen church truly 
shines as a lightin a dark place. The in- 

- telligence communicated to them of the 
expected return to Burmah of Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Binney was received with an 
expression of very considerable joy, and 
particularly by the pastor, who had for- 
merly been a student under Dr. Binney at 
Maulmain. 

Early next morning, proceeded with 
the tide to Nyoung-doon, a large and pop- 
ulous town, where the Panlang creck en- 
ters the Irrawadi. As the seat of an ex- 
tensive inland commerce, where an im- 
mense quantity of produce brought from 
the upper and lower provinces, such as 
salt, tamarind, chillies, dried fish, gnapee, 
rice, gingeley oil, tobacco, betelnut, pot- 
tery and earthen ware, change hands and 
are conveyed thence to their destination, 
it commands one of the most convenient 
positions on the great highway of trade, 
connecting the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the empire. Hundreds of boats 
of all sizes, in which this traflic is con- 
ducted, may be seen lying moored on both 
banks of the river. And likewise dozens 
of boats are up ‘high and dry’’ on the 

In 
short, the whole place wears quite a busi- 
ness aspect. 

Walking up-to the bazaar, I was at- 
tracted to the house of an influential Bur- 
man, Which stands a few yards back from 
the line of the street. I stopped and talked 
to him, with a view of getting an invita- 
tion to remain there for the day, as the 
bazaar, which is generally thronged at 
certain hours of the day, was near at 
hand. But no invitation was given. As 
long as the conversation was about trade, 
politics and general news, he was very 
attentive and interested in the talk; but 
when the subject of religion was intro- 
duced, he looked off toward a couple of 
men who were sitting by his side playing 
a Burmese game of chess. I was struck 


bank, undergoing various repairs. 


with the genteel, or rather fashionable 
appearance of the man. 


Unusual as was 
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the circumstance among this people, I no- 
ticed that he wore a silk cloth similar to 
one I had seen on the person of the king. 
On one of his fingers was a diamond ring 
worth, I should say, about a thousand 
rupees. Altogether he seemed like a per- 
son of affluence and position, and, con- 
trary to the custom of the Burmese, who 
try to conceal their wealth, he appeared 
to pride himself in displaying it. He had 
been a native officer under government, 
and for some cause had been dismissed, 
“* How hardly shall a rich man enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,’’ was a passage 
of Scripture which struck me with pecu- 
liar force at the moment I turned to leave 
that rich Burman’s house. 


Buddhist Nuns. 


Went to a Buddhist zayat, where a 
number of ‘* mai-the-lahs,’’ or nuns were 
assembled, spending the dull hours of 
their worship day. It was the day of the 
full moon, and with them a fast and wor- 
ship season, when many of the more 
strictly disposed Buddhist men and wo- 
men leave their homes, their business and 
families, and spend their devotional day 
at the zayats. With these Buddhist nuns 
I had over an hour’s talk ; and though in- 
clining to bigotry in favor of their own 
religious opinions, they freely assented to 
the truth of much which they heard. I 
promised them some tracts, which they 
could have leisurely read to them, if they 
would send for them down to my boat 
They did send, and were, of course, sup- 
plied. 

Leaving that place, I passed across the 
stream to the village on the opposite bank. 
The people appeared to be very busy, 
pounding rice, curing fish and packing it 
in large boats, for exportation to the up- 
per country. They soon collected round, 
as they always do when a stranger goes 
among them, and wanted to know my 
business. This inquiry is seldom made 
with any airs of offensivencss, but more 
as a matter of pure curiosity. They 
brought me a bench, and very civilly re- 
quested me to sitdown. Ididso. Re- 
ligious topics, I have found, are not gen- 
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erally the most acceptable with which to 
commence a conversation with these peo- 
ple. Soon they thin off, and leave you 
few or no listeners. Common-place mat- 
ters do very well, till a little friendly in- 
terest is excited, when the all-important 
subject of religion may be somewhat ac- 
ceptably introduced. 
Chased by Buccaneers. 

At night, and with a bright full moon 
shining gloriously upon us, we turned the 
head of our boat eastward, with a view of 
retracing our journey for a part of the 
distance. The tide being in our favor, 
we shot along with considerable rapidity. 
When about five miles away from Nyoung- 
doon, and in a most lovely part of the 
district, we were hailed by some persons 
on the bank. I told my boatmen not to 
mind them, but push on; that there were 
no individuals there or anywhere on the 
ereek, who had any right to challenge or 
stopus. Thehailingincreased. A canoe 
with several men was evidently giving 
chase. Conjecturing that they might be 
robbers who wished to attack us, I urged 
the boatmen to work on. In half an hour 
they came up within a few hundred yards 
of us, still shouting to us to stop. I 
would do nothing of the kind. Presently 
the snapping of a cap was heard. Com- 
ing out from under the cover or roof on 
the boat, and standing on the stern, I 
hailed them to know who they were. In- 
stantly off went a musket, but the ball 
did not come near us. Fearing some ac- 
cident might happen by a repetition of 
the firing, I now stopped my boat and re- 
solved to face these disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace and on the publie highway. In 
reply to my inquiries, they pretended it 
was Police boat No. 3. It was nothing 
of the kind. 1 ordered them to stop till I 
could see who they were. They would do 
no such thing, but began to draw off. 
Turning upon them, I now gave chase ; 
but after a pull of a few minutes I saw 
the impossibility of catching them, and so 
turned my boat down stream again.— 
Though unsuccessful in stopping them, I 
was glad to get rid of such troublesome 
and dangerous customers. That whole 
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region is notoriously the most unsafe part 
of the district. 

Near daylight reached again the Karen 
village of Pantanau, where we waited for 
the tide to continue our journey. At 
nine, A. M., we started, and by three, P. 
M., we had entered the Lyne river by the 
route which the steamers usually take 
during the rains. 

Stopped at Tan-ta-hen, which is a con- 
siderable village, situated on the west 
bank of the Lyneriver. The evening was 
close and sultry, and many of the villagers 
were away attending to the harvest. Sev- 
eral of the women came out with their 
little children, among whom I spent a 
couple of hours. I was. much pleased 
with their frank and simple manners, and 
I gave them tracts for their husbands, 
when they should return from their work. 

Ere the night had fully set in, reached 
the Maubee creek village, where we halted 
till morning. There are no mosquitoes 
here. For the first time in a week we all 
had a comfortable night’s rest. Met with 
a great deal of civility and attention from 
the people, because the native officer in 
charge of the district is a Christian.— 
Thus we have travelled from place to 
place, bearing the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. May the seed sown in weakness 
spring up with power, to the glory of God 
and the benefit of immortal souls. 


The Ex-King of Delhi. 


On my return home, I heard of the ar- 
rival of the ex-king of Delhi in Rangoon. 
Justly expatriated from his native city, 
that city of lamentation and woe, he has 
been sent hither to drag out the remnant 
of his miserable life. The murderer of 
innocent women and beautiful children 
has thus been spared by the word of an 
English officer. True to the instincts of 
humanity, the government have fulfilled 
the pledge of their officer, while they have 
perhaps enhanced the severity of punish- 
ment, by letting the old man live to die 
the death of a transported felon. 


PROME MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. SIMONS, 
Mission Employment—Bold Robberies. 


Dec. 20, 1858.—My hands have been 
more than full in superintending the work 
of the mission, such as directing the la- 
bors of the assistants, keeping up a cor- 
respondence with them, supplying them 
with books, receiving inquirers and others 
from the city and distant places who have 
come to the house, administering to the 
wants of the sick, and looking after the 
workmen employed in making improve- 
ments on the premises. 

Attacks on defenceless villages by the 
robbers have been frequent. The house 
in which Moung Kmong lodged at Allan 
Myo was attacked; but he managed in 
the darkness of the night to escape with- 
out injury and without losing any thing. 
He has since lived at Thayet. For the 
same cause Moung Chin has had to leave 
Moukten. On account of these difficul- 
ties, Thayet has been the residence of three 
assistants for a part of the year. 


Favorable Prospects-Labors of Assistants. 

Two have been out most of the time, 
visiting Allan Myo, Meaday, Moukten 
and the numerous villages in the neigh- 
borhood as far as Thabelah. One or two 
other assistants have also aided them. 
The prospects are encouraging, not only 
among the Burmese, but also the Kyens. 
At Allan Myo the customs are paid, and 
there is always a large number of boats 
with merchandize for Burmah Proper. 
Books and tracts are given to the boatmen 
by the assistants, and many listen atten- 
tively to their preaching. By this means 
the truths of the gospel have been carried 
to ** regions beyond,”’ reaching to the ex- 
tremes of the Burman empire. 

Ko Konge, Ko Myat Poo, Ko Panty 
and Ko Sheve Three have labored in the 
city of Prome and other places southward. 
Of these, Enmah is for the present time 
the most important and the most interest- 
ing. Souls have been converted, and a 
spirit of inquiry prevails in many villages. 
Ko Sau Poo’s brother, Moung Shwe Ngyo, 
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with others have visited several places, 
and there is reason to hope that the Lord 
has many souls there to be gathered into 
the fold. 

Lenbeh in another direction is the vil- 
lage where Moung En_ resides. 
young man of promise, 


He is a 
Having spent 
eight years in preparing himself for the 
priesthood, he is familiar with the tenets 
of Buddhism, and able to meet and con- 
fute an opponent with the greatest case. 
His conversion shows the wisdom of the 
Lord, in taking ** things that are not to 
confound things that are, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.’’ He was 
at the head of a kyoung, and forbade the 
assistants from entering it, as he wished 
them. 
An old disciple residing in the neighbor- 
hood was in the habit of visiting him, and 
it was by this means he was brought to 


to have no communication with 


see that the religion of Jesus Christ was 
the true religion. His father is a prom- 
ising inquirer, and other persons in the 
village are considered good inquirers.— 
We hope Moung En will devote himself 
to the work of preaching the gospel among 
his countrymen. There are Kyen villages 
near Prome, where the people have shown 
a disposition to receive our books and 


hear the gospel. 
More Help demanded-—-Statistics. 


Two young Karen preachers were sent 
here last January by the Bassein Home 
Mission Society, to preach the gospel to 
Karens. They were to have gone with 
Mr. Kineaid to Ava, but they were too 
late. ‘They visited the villages at the base 
of the Yoma range of mountains, between 
this and Toungoo ; but meeting with no 
encouragement, they came back and re- 
turned home. A Karen preacher with 
two little boys was sent by Mr. Mason in 
April, to see if we had any Burman as- 
sistants to spare to go to Toungoo. As 
we had not, the man returned alone. 
Application has been made for help by 
Mr. Crawley and Mr. Douglasy; but, as 
the field in the Prome district in some 
parts seems white and ready for the har- 
vest, we shall need all the help we have. 
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While we have had to dismiss some from 
the work of assistants, others, we hope, 
the Lord is qualifying and sending forth 
to fill their places. 

The number baptized since the last re- 
port is as follows: Prome 8, Thayet 4, 
Moukten &, Enmah 4 and other places 2. 
Of these, 10 are females. 


MISSION TO AVA. 


LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 


Ava, Jan. 15, 1859.—We have hada 
pleasant passage up the river, and have 
had many opportunities for preaching the 
gospel to the heathen, and in not a few 
instances to attentive crowds of people. 
The numerous reports in the lower prov- 
inces of the king being dead or ill, or con- 
fined to the palace, are mere fables.— 
Many supposed the country to be in a 
state of anarchy, or very near it. There 
has been in Upper Burmah a great scarcity 
of food. Before harvest, rice rose to seven 
rupees per basket, about fifty-six pounds, 
and thousands of the poor could not buy. 
An order was issued, requiring the venders 
of rice to sell to the poor for three rupees 
per basket. Immediately all rice disap- 
peared, and for several days not a basket 
of rice could be found in all the bazaars 
of Avaand the neighboring towns. Many 
perished ; thousands fled to the lower 
provinces; vast numbers clamored for 
food. As soon as the king learned the 
true state of things, that foolish order 
was withdrawn, and an order issued to 
sell at any price they pleased. Soon after 
the new harvest came in, anda poor qual- 
ity of rice is now sold as low as three ru- 
pees per basket. The harvest was hardly 
half the usual amount, and the quality 
bad; so the prospect is gloomy for the 
poor. The king has sent an officer to 


Pegu to buy a million or more baskets of 
rice, and other officers are sent into the 
Shan principalities cast to buy rice, and 
he is doing all that can be done to miti- 
gate the evil. 
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Church at Ava. 


Our little church here, that has stood 
through so many years, is now sadly seat- 
tered; only four in the city; two have 
died ; two have gone down to Prome ; one 
is in old Ava ; three have gone to a village 
about forty miles west, and three have 
gone, no one knows where. ‘The pastor, 
Ko Shway Nee, has apparently grown ten 
years older during the past year. Out of 
my small means last year I gave him 
thirty rupees, and I shall now aid him 
what lean. If I could give him to the 
amount of five or six rupees a month, it 
would afford me more pleasure than I can 
express. Ile mentions five or six who give 
evidence of faith in Christ. One of them 
he brought to me yesterday, who appears 
well, and the others would have come, but 
they are in search of food for their fami- 
lies. 

A Chance to do Good. 

I cannot endure the thought that this 
little church should be entirely scattered 
and cease to exist. Could the pastor be 
aided so as to give himself entirely to the 
work of winning souls to Christ, I should 
have good hope of a large increase, What 
I greatly fear is, that the pastor may, 
through sheer suffering for want of food, 
sink to a premature grave. He was bap- 
tized in 1835 in Ava. Among Burman 
converts, | have never known a more ex- 
cellent man. Many, through his instru- 
mentality, have died in the faith, who 
Two years ago 

L wish some 


have never been baptized. 
last March he was ordained. 
one in America who can feel for the mul- 
titudes in this great city, would support 
this pastor. Sixty dollars a year would 
enable Ko Shway Nee to give himself to 
the work, and this church would rise, and 
who can tell what a few more years might 
bring forth? Can we reap if we do not 
sow ? 
Mission to Northern Karens. 

In Mudata-ya, a large town twelve 
miles north of this, are several good in- 
quirers, if not already believers. I have 


seen them. One is a distinguished man ; 
but who is to lead them on into the clear 
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light? The pastor is obliged to struggle 
for existence. 

The three Karen preachers we have 
brought from Bassein are now looking for 
a boat to go on up to Bomau among the 
northern Karens; they are supported by 
the Karen churches in Bassein. We hope 
in three or four days more to see them off 
on their mission to those distant regions. 
Was it not that I expect my family to 
reach Rangoon in six or eight weeks more, 
I would go on with them to Bomau, and 
even two or three hundred miles further, 
and with the divine blessing plant the 
gospel in that region. What L[ fear is 
that the Karens may get discouraged. 

The great scarcity of food renders rob- 
bery and violence more than ordinarily 
frequent, and this I fear may alarm them. 
I hope, on returning, to have something 
to say in reference to our mission among 
the Kyens. 

TAVOY MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 


Tour east of Tavoy—Karen Superstition. 

Dee. 16, 1858.—I left home to visit the 
Karens east of Tavoy. The people came 
in according to appointment to carry my 
baggage, and twice as many as I needed, 
showing their hearty good will in the 
matter. About three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon I arrived at the village of The- 
luklai. In the evening, the deacon of the 
church made his appearance. 
late to see me. 


He came 
But the excuse was that 
he was obliged to bring his aged father, 
who is ninety yearsold or more. The old 
man, 2 heathen, must come, not so much 
because he had an interest in the gospel, 
as that he was afraid to stay behind in 
the house. The house is a long way from 
the chapel and in a secluded spot. The 
deacon and his whole family, including 
the old man, affirmed that for the last 
year the house has been attacked by 
super or sub-human beings, casting stones 
into it. The stone-throwing begins in 
the afternoon toward sunset, and contin- 
ues at regular intervals often during the 
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rock of the place, and vary in size from 
that of an acorn to that of a man’s head. 
A great peculiarity is that the stones, 
when they strike the floor, never roll or 
move from the place where they fall, till 
they are removed by the family. I did 
not visit the place, and of course took the 
testimony of the deacon and his family. 
They have had a long experience in the 
matter, and it is wonderful either that 
they should wish to make up a story of 
the kind, or that they should be deceived 
in regard to the falling of the stones into 
their house. The assistant had been once 
to witness the performance, but it did not 
take place that day. 
ders which even the oldest Christians 
among this people are troubled with, 
This is the deacon whom I have before 
alluded to as being a good man, full of 
prayer and faith. On a tour with me 
about two years ago among the heathen, 


Such are the won- 


he evinced a readiness in illustrating 
truth to the people, which I have rarely 
seen equalled even by the preachers, But 
before we commenced preaching in the 
evening, this good man, with one or two 
other old men equally good, began to con- 
fess their sins in using charms and incan- 
tations during the rains over a poor dying 
heathen woman. After all their skill in 
medicine had failed, these old men, in 
their distress and temptation, turned back 
to the charms of their formerdays. Each 
one used the different charm which he 
had formerly believed in. The deacon 
made a sort of petition or prayer, which 
he repeated in his confession : ** O spooh, 
who knowest all: things and canst tell us 
what will happen, please reveal to us 
whether this woman will die or not.’’ 
The deacon said the spooh replied that 
the woman would die. I told the old 
man that it was no wonder the spoohs 
threw stones at him in his house, if he 
was 80 ready to believe them, and that he 
had better take the hint and build his 
house a little nearer the chapel, according 
to his former covenant, where he could 
have his children more under the influence 
of the gospel. 


whole night. Thestones are the common 


The three following days were spent in 
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preaching and visiting. A deputation, 
either sent by the villages or self-sent, 
came to me from Nynce Kla, to request 
me not to come to their place, as the peo- 
ple would all flee from me if T did, on ae- 
count of their fear of the cholera. It 80 
happened that the night after the deputa- 
tion came, an aged Karen woman who 
had come with me was attacked with 
cholera, and the next day, when LT inquir- 
ed for the messenger from the other vil- 
lage, it was ascertained that he had ab- 
sconded, ‘This was enough to settle the 
question of my going to the other village, 
even if L might otherwise have done 60. 


Baptisms — Effects of the Visit of a Mis- 
sionary—Contributions. 


19.—Two candidates for baptisin,—one 
of them the husband of the woman who 
had died despite the charms of the old 
men, Whose heads were now bowed down 
with shame for their foolish attempts to 
rescue her in this way from the power of 
Giod’s providence, It appeared that the 
young tian had not asked for the charms 
tu be used, nor evinced any particular in- 
terest in them. Hence he was received 
for baptism with the other candidates, 
and the two were baptized on the Sab 
bath. 

There seemed as usual, and even much 
more than usual, a waking upand revival 
of the church on the visit of the mission- 
ary. The members came around the 
Lord’s table apparently with joy. My 
heart aches for the people. They are ig- 
norant, and their former superstition, like 
a huge tyrant, overshadows them, every- 
where threatening their progress with 
every kind of fear and torment. When 
they see their white teacher, they rally 
around him like children, for the comfort 
and strength which they fail to get from 
the assistant with them; and which they 
have not the independence to seck, self- 
directed, where alone comfort and strength 
“an be found. 

20.+-I left the little church evidently 
much cheered and strengthened by our 
few days’ meeting together. All seemed 
to take new courage to go on their way. 
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The contributions in money of this and 
all the Karen churches, in both provinces, 
will be at least one half less this year than 
last. The reason is that the people have 
been obliged to use all the money they 
could possibly raise to buy food. Their 
rice crop was no where more than halfa 
supply. They do not talk much of hard 
times; but they have been reduced next 
door to starvation, and all have felt the 
pressure alike. 

TELOOGOO MISSION. 
LETTERS FROM MR, JEWETT. 
Visit to Narayadu’s Village. 

Anareddy-palem, Dee, 30, 1858,—Last 
evening | set off on horseback for this 
place, twelve miles distant from Nellore. 
When I reached the river it was already 
dark, so that [ found some difficulty in 
crossing. After searching for a landing- 
place, fearful of quicksands, we finally 
succeeded in ascending the steep bank op- 
posite and gaining the high road. 

What will you do, asked my horse. 
keeper, without a lantern? | replied, 
** Let us consider ourselves all natives, 
and feel our way along as natives do.”’ 

On and on we marched till we met the 
bandy man, who had been to pitch our 
tent. He told us we must stop at the su- 
tran ahead, and get us a guide to show us 
The 
sutran, or shed, appeared ; my men, with- 
out saying a word to me, went for the 
guide. They were for taking him by 
force, I perceived by the noise. [ went 
to make peace, told the man who [ was, 
how helpless in the dark without some 
one to guide me; that my family had gone 
another road and would anxiously await 


the road on leaving the highway. 


my arrival ; moreover, that I would make 
him a generous present. He was at once 
After passing 
through fields of rice, wading through 


all heart for the journey. 


mud and water, and winding our way 
along narrow ridges, we reached the tent 
just after the palanquin with my family 
had come up. Our bandies and coolies 
being much behind their time, we passed 
the night as we best could. 
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This was our first halting place in our 
tour four years ago. Then all was thick 
darkness ; now, in comes Rangashiah and 
Narayadu and his wife, to give us a cordial 

-welcome to their village. To strengthen 
them in the faith, and to be comforted 
and strengthened by them, were objects 
dear to our hearts. 

Monday, Jan. 3, 1859.—We held reli- 
gious services yesterday morning in the 
tent, and in the afternoon in Narayadu’s 
house. Many of his neighbors came to 
hear the Word of God, and to listen to 
our sweet singing. It being vacation, a 
number of our best singers came out to 
help forward our work. We have spent 
this day, with the great body of our 
Christians at home, in fasting and prayer 
for the conversion of the world. 


The Helpers—Caste in India. 


Kanakaya is my principal helper. 
Saxmiah, Nersu, and Changiah are to 
labor with us three weeks, during vaca- 
tion in their school. Lydia, fifty years 
of age, and Henrietta Reed, for a short 
time also Ruth, are to assist Mrs. Jewett 
in talking to the women. 

8.—Night and moruing we have had 
large companies of coolies on their way 
to and from their work. They said they 
wished to hear us read our sacred book 
and tell them its meaning. I noticed 
that they always stood in three lines, near 
the tent door. I asked, ** Who are these 
on my right?’ We are pariahs,”’-— 
** Who are these on my left?” “* We are 


sudras.’” ‘* And these in front?’’ We 
are Mohammedans."” ‘* What! three 
castes?’’ ‘+Yes,”’ they replied, ‘‘and you 


make the fourth caste.’’ The four origi- 
nal castes have endless subdivisions at the 
present day, most difficult for a foreigner 
to unravel. Yet, in every village through- 
out India, every man’s standing is as dis- 
tinctly marked as the street in which he 
lives. It is difficult to find a man, how- 
ever low his caste, who will not pride 
himself on his ability to point to others 
who have reached a lower depth than he 
in the descending scale. 

I conversed with them freely upon the 
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accidental differences of men, pointing 
out the essential things which all have in 
common, common feelings of joy and sor- 
row ; of guilt and fear of death ; all these 
pointing in one direction to a common 
origin, and in the other to a common sal- 
vation. To all this, and to the story of 
the incarnation, miracles, teaching, death 
and resurrection of Christ, they gave close 
attention. 


Village Preaching--The Queen's Procla- 
mation. 

Daily we repaired to the villages, in 
order to make known the gospel to all 
classes, and to as large a number as pos 
sible. Weseldom failed to get hearers, 
and there seemed less disposition than 
formerly to uphold Hinduism. There was 
one notable exception in Pancherdu, a 
village half a mile distant from Anareddy- 
palem, where our efforts to gain a hearing 
from the large collection of people, were 
sharply resisted by the head man. He 
had read Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
on her assuming the direct control of her 
East India dominions. He understood the 
proclamation to declare that the Queen’s 
policy would be very different from that 
of the East India Company; that under 
her Majesty's rule, Hinduism should not 
be interfered with. I was satisfied that 
he had read the Teloogoo translation of 
the proclamation correctly; but 1 told 
him how it reads in English. The Teloo- 
goo makes the Queen say, ‘she wholly 
disclaims the desire and the right to make 
known her convictions to any of her sub- 
jects." The English copy says, ‘ she 
wholly disclaims the desire and the right 
to impose her convictions on any of her 
subjects.”” The man became quiet, and 
even asked us to come again to his vil- 
lage. 

Having carried the gospel to all the 
villages in the immediate vicinity, we now 
take leave of our Christian friends and 
proceed to Doovoor. 


Labors among Mohammedans. 


Doovoor, Jan. 10.—I wish to be in- 
formed, through the Macedonian, how 
many missionaries are laboring directly 
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and exclusively for the sixty million Mo- 
hammedans. I have received the impres- 
sion, somehow, that they are more neg- 
lected by the Christian world than almost 
any other class of persons. I am aware 
that the American Board have many la- 
borers among them ; but are they not de- 
voted mostly to other classes than the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed ? 

I have been laboring to-day among the 
Mohammedans, and I have had a deep 
sense of the hopelessness of this class of 
persons, distinguished for sensuality and 
hardness of heart, I often think, beyond 
even the Hindus; fond of disputing, with 
no desire to arrive at truth. After hours 
of labor and endurance of contradiction, 
my heart seemed to spring into life on the 
arrival of my native assistants, who joined 
me about one o’clock. I noticed that 
they were plied with the same round of 
questions as myself, 

We took up our position on the Word 
of God, assuring them that for all our 
knowledge of divine truth we were de- 
pendent on its teachings. Their principal 
questions related to Christ as the Son of 
God. We read from Luke, the Acts of 
the Apostles and Romans, to prove that 
Ile is the Son of God, and reminded them 
of the majesty implied in that name, and 
called upon them to repent and trust in 
One who has power over death. 


The Way prepared—The Past remembered, 


At four, P. M., we ‘eft the sutran, 
passed the Seva temple, in a state of de- 
cay, and ascended the hill which overlooks 
the village and adjacent fields, clothed 
with rice and corn. To the west, far 
away from the caste Hindus, appeared the 
small village of Pariahs or outcasts.— 
Hither we directed our steps, and found a 
man weaving, outside of his house, whose 
countenance seemed to say, ‘* weleome.”’ 
Ile told us there was a book in the village 
which a neighbor had obtained at the 
Mount festival, two yearsago. We called 
for the book—it was a copy of Luke— 
read and explained it to the villagers who 
flocked around us, sung and prayed, and 
returned the book, a es with a copy 
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of the ‘* Jewel Mine of Salvation,’’—a 
tract through which God has wrought 
wonders in Orissa, and ‘‘ which every- 
where has won souls to the Redeemer.” 

12.—We removed our tent to this place 
this afternoon. Here, nine years ago, 
we commenced our itinerating labors. 
Here we first ventured to pray in Teloo- 
goo, publicly. The village is large, and 
has many attractions to us from these 
early associations. 

14.—Since our arrival we have had vis- 
itors constantly. Many of them still re- 
member what we preached to them, nine 
years ago. This evening we all went to 
the Pariah village, and entered into a free 
conversation about the elemental truths 
of Christianity, till the shades of evening 
came upon us. 

Casting away his Idols. 

17.—An inquirer came to-day from the 
Pariah village. He says after our visit 
on the 14th, they called a man to read to 
them the books we had given. He says 
he threw his household god away the same 
evening, for the following reasons :—it 
could neither see, nor hear, nor speak. 
He says he has dismissed his gooroo (spir- 
itual guide,) and will feed him no more. 
Ile had carefully inquired of Henrietta 
whether the idols could hurt him if he 
cast them away—whether the gooroo could 
do him any injury. He was told that 
idols are nothing, that his gooroo is just 
like himself, a fallen, guilty man, doomed 
to die ; but on the other hand, Christ, by 
rising from the dead and ascending to 
heaven, has given evidence of his power 
to rescue us from sin and death. He 
alone is our Mediator, our gooroo. 

20.—We went thisevening to the prin- 
cipal sutran, the head-quarters of the 
brahmins. ‘There were some present who 
had ever proved friendly. Through their 
influence, those disposed to dispute were 
induced to hear us with tolerable patience 
One of this class, on another occasion, 
contended strongly that Christianity is 
true; that we can only be saved by ad- 
hering to it. He contended also that 


Hindus can be saved only by clinging fast 
to Hinduism, that it would be to ruin 
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their souls to become Christians, backing 
up his assertions by an appeal to the 
Queen’s Proclamation, which he seemed 
to think requires that no one shall change 
his religion, nor make it known to others. 
As kings and queens are not invested with 
power over the conscience, we are free, of 
course, in this matter, whatever be the 
meaning put upon the Proclamation. 

We visited four villages in the neigh- 
borhood. In neither of them could we 
find a person able to read. They were 
Sudras and Pariahs, devoted to weaving 
and farming. In one of these villages of 
Pariahs, the people came in a mass around 
the idol stand, and heard with such inter- 
est, that our own spirits were refreshed 
greatly. May it prove to them the word 
of life. 

NINGPO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 


Baptism—Hospitality—Attentive Hearers. 

Ningpo, Dec. 18, 1858.—Since my last, 
we have had the pleasure of receiving an- 
other member into the church at Ningpo, 
acomb-maker. He is ignorant, though 
naturally intelligent, and seems a very sin- 
cere believer. A few are inquiring. 

A young man came with a friend into 
an evening meeting a few weeks since, and 
having listened very attentively through 
the services, he earnestly requested me to 
visit his place, which lies outside the 
south gate of the city about six or eight 
miles. I consented to go, and fixed the 
day. Atthe day appointed I went, ac- 
companied by the young man’s friend, 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted, 
the assistant Gyin, and two other mem- 
bers of the church. On arriving I was 
quite surprised to find the young man re- 
siding in a large, substantial house, and 
other evident indications of affluence. I 
afterwards learned that himself and two 
brothers, whoall reside in the same range 
of buildings, inherited from their father, 
who died last year, forty thousand dollars 
of property, chiefly real estate. The 
young man and his brothers entertained 
us very hospitably, and on our leaving the 
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next day, *o far from being willing to re- 
ceive anything for entertaining our com- 
pany, money sufficient to pay our boat 
and lock fees was put into the boat. 

This, though it may be common in some 
places, is a rare occurrence of hospitality 
here. The Chinese have got a very exag- 
gerated idea of the wealth of all foreign- 
ers, and expect wherever they go, they 
will leave some of their silver. 

The brothers, with their wives and aged 
mother and some friends, all listened very 
attentively to what we said, and mani- 
fested an inquiring interest. 

The young man who invited me seemed 
especially interested, and has since spent 
two Sabbaths at ourchapel. Whether he 
will prove but a ‘‘stony-ground hearer,” 
remains to be seen. 


Baptisms at Chusan. 


The young assistant from King-hwa, 
has a brother now with him, who came 
for the express purpose of receiving Chris- 
tian instruction. He has cast aside his 
heathen notions, prays daily to the true 
God, and will ere long become a sincere 
Christian. 

Last Sabbath, Dec. had the privilege 
of baptizing three more persons at Chusan, 
making the present number of members 
in the little church there ten. Two were 
females, the first who were ever baptized 
on the island. One was the wile of one 
of the members; the other a widow, in 
good pecuniary circumstances, and nat- 
urally quite intelligent. I have strong 
hopes that these two Christian sisters 
will be quite useful among the native wo- 
men, If they are true to their profession 
they will be able to exert a strong influ- 
ence, their mature age and experience, 
and good natural abilities eminently fit- 
ting them to sway the minds of others. 

The third baptized, is an intelligent 
man about fifty years of age. He is em- 
ployed in selling medicines in a small shop 
near the chapel, and is in comfortable 
circumstances pecuniarily. I mention 
this last as a favorable circumstance, from 
the fact that so many come to us and wish 


to join the church who are exceedingly 
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poor, or are in debt, who hope in some 
way thereby to get pecuniary aid, or pro- 
tection from the severity of their credi 
tors. He is able to read intelligently, is 
acquainted with the Chinese classics, and 
can write well, which are considered quite 
high attainments for a person who has not 
been brought up to literary pursuits. The 
baptism was performed about a mile and 
a half from the city, among the hills, at 
the summer residence and flower garden 
of a wealthy man. The water was so low 
and dirty in the canals of the city, that 
they were quite unfit for administering 
the ordinance. The place selected was 
beautiful, the day pleasant and serene, 
and the smile of our Heavenly Father 
seemed to rest upon us in the observance 
of the sacred ordinance of his house. In 
the afternoon we observed the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, and altogether it 
was a good day tv our souls. There are 
other inquirers, who, we trust, will be 
prepared to follow soon the same foot- 
steps of the divine Master, 


Trial of Faith. 


A little incident lately oceurred which 
put the faith of one of the members re- 
cently baptized at Chusan, to the test, and 
exhibited a pleasing proof of its sincerity. 
The member referred to was on board a 
boat bound to Ningpo. A sudden gale 
came on, the boat was dismasted and 
driven on shore. Fortunately the shore 
was sandy, and the surf light, so that the 
passengers were able to wade to the land 
in safety. When the storm first came on, 
and there was a crash, all on board were 
terrified and were calling on their gods ; 
but the disciple called only on his Heav- 
enly Father and Saviour Jesus, and ex- 
horted his comrades to do likewise, as He 
alone was able to save. After they were 
all safely to land, the young Christian, so 
recently a heathen himself, called the 
company around him, and in the midst 
of them offered up thanksgiving to God 
for their safe deliverance. The dark- 
minded listeners were impressed by the 
scene, and said, ‘That is good, you are 
right.”’ 
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Schools at Ningpo. 


Mrs. K. and myself have recently open- 
ed a girls’ school, and also one for boys. 
The former numbers about sixteen, and 
the latter about twenty-six pupils. We 
expect much more good to result from 
them of an indirect, than direct charac- 
ter. The children of our members are 
thus under our care and instruction, and 
brought to our chapel ; while the atten- 
dance of heathen children affords us an 
excellent introduction into their several 
families. Already two or three of their 
parents have been led often to attend our 
meetings. 


JOURNAL OF DR. MACGOWAN. 
Pleasant Scenes on Chusan. 

Ningpo, Oct. 20, 1858.—As a prelimi- 
nary step toward my contemplated visit 
home,* I recently accompanied br. Knowl- 
ton to Chusan. The occasion was one of 
peculiar interest. The opening of a house 
of worship, the formation of a church, and 
the public baptism of hopeful converts, 
were events which, coming on the eve of 
my departure, seemed to declare that a 
work had been commenced, though all 
human agency had been withdrawn. 

More than fifteen years have elapsed 
since I landed on that island. Few and 
apparently unimportant have been its 
changes in the interim. It was then, and 
for nearly three years afterward, an En- 
glish possession. After traversing it lei- 
surely on foot, distributing books and pre- 
scribing for the sick, I took up my abode 
in this city; but for a number of years 
was in the habit of visiting the island 
during the hot weeks. 


History of the Efforts there. 


Chusan has been favored with the 
prayers of one good man, a brother in 
arms and in faith of the lamented Have- 
lock ; and with the prayers and labors of 
another, the esteemed author of Scenes at 
Chusan. The latter quitted China as an 


* Dr. Macgowan and family left Ningpo en 
route for the United States, near the close of 
November, 1858. 
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invalid, and has transferred to the far 
West his remainipg strength, to toil in 
the Master's vineyard. The latter fell 
mortally wounded at Sahaaran. With 
the Christian soldier, too, | was permitted 
to take sweet counsel and to enjoy his 
hospitality. Major Bamfield, when a 
Pedolaptist, felt s0 much compassion for 
the children of a Baptist sergeant, that 
he importuned the father to favor the lit- 
tle ones with the grace of baptism. The 
conversations and Scripture searchings to 
which this gave rise resulted in the publi- 
cation of a volume on infant baptism by 
the gallant captain, From that period 
until the removal of his regiment to China, 
he identified himself with the labors of the 
brethren at Serampore. In China he was 
appointed military magistrate at Chusan, 
and did so much to conciliate the people, 
that L attribute to him the favorable re- 
gard entertained there toward foreigners, 
particularly those who are teachers of re- 
ligion. He got up a reading and coflve 
room for the * Royal Lrish,”’ (his own 
men were Bengalis,) and thus checked in- 
temperance ; and for the natives he estab- 
lished a poor-house to which English offi- 
cers freely subscribed. By such means, 
and by affording protection to the natives 
against oppressing foreigners, he produced 
on their minds a favorable and lasting 
impression. 

The Rev. Mr. Loomis, of the Preshyte- 
rian mission, was subsequently stationed 
at Chusan, but was compelled by the 
mandarins to leave it on the evacuation of 
the place by the English. The authori- 
ties resisted, for a time, my attempts to 
make it a sanitarium, but finally decided 
not to know anything about my visit. 
Some who had attended my Bible-class 
there were baptized several years ago by 
br. Lord, since which time br. Knowlton 
has spent much time in itinerating and 
preaching in different parts of the island. 
The mission hired and fitted up a room as 
a preaching place, and placed in it a na- 
tive brother. It was inconvenient and 
unsuitable, and we were compelled hy the 
landlord to relinquish it just as our sup- 
plies failed for even our personal support. 
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Nevertheless, br. K. contrived by great 
personal sacrifices to get a Chinaman to 
erect a building suitable for a temporary 
residence and chapel. 


Description of the Main Street. 


There it stands on the ** Via Sacra’? of 
Tinghai or Dinghai the capitol of the is- 
land—the widest street of the city, as 
wide as the sidewalk of Broadway. It 
runs parallel to the main street, and close 
to it,and meets at right angles a very 


busy mart, From this spot, looking up 


Tsung-fu-Lung — Brigadier Avenue, you 


the 


edifice. 


note nearest and most commodious 
It is the Ching-hwang-miau tem- 
ple of the tutelary god of the island. It 
is a spiritual Town Hall. There the mag- 
istrates repair twice every month to pro- 
pitiate the presiding god in behalf of the 
poople ; and there the people repair daily 
and at all hours for worship, business and 
amusement. It is adapted for all these 
purposes. It contains, besides the image 
of the tutelary deity, a variety of idols 
and shrines devoted to specialties, and 
also a stage where plays are performed. 
The area, fronted by the main hall, flank- 
ed by the stage, and having on either side 
apartments for the penates, is generally 
filled by dealers in’ toys, cakes and can- 
dies, by fortune-tellers, jugglers, beggars 
and idle spectators, Adjoining this isa 
temple of no special interest, Next stands 
the temple and monastery of the ancestral 
seal, a resort of the devotees of Buddha, 
a more devout and better class of people, 
Before dawn and at night the slow, sol- 
emn toll of a bell calls the priests to their 
altar of incense, where, reciting prayers 
in a dead language and fingering rosaries, 
they call upon us to tell them of * a more 
excellent way.”’ 

Next to the Buddhist temple is a small 
foreign looking structure, with three 
Dorie pilasters and stuceoed brick front, 
that style having been adopted as the best 
that could be afforded to attract attention. 
It bears the inscription, ** Temple of the 
True God,” and beneath, the ** Religion 
of Jesus.’’ It consists of a lower room, 


capable of seating above two hundred per- 
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sons, With a like space above for a resi- 
dence. In accordance with Chinese taste, 
the written characters which they prize, 
and justly, too, for beauty of form, fill up 


Behind 


On either side 


vacant spaces about the room. 
the desk is the Decalogue, 
of the room are passages of Scripture on 
perpendicular boards, arranged in a sort 
of parallelism with those opposite, 


Reception of the Candidates, 


Our brethren and adherents greeted us 
with smiles. They had long looked for- 
ward to the time when they might feel 
that the cause whieh, amidst much oblo- 
quy, they had espoused, would show signs 
Often had they heen told 
by the Romanists, a numerous Iandy, that 


of permanency. 


the American teachers were not in earnest, 
that in a little while those who followed 
these teachers would he left to themselves. 
This had more weight, as their opponents 
would and do say, ‘See how we are cared 
for. Mark 
inquire after us and get our wrongs re- 
dressed.”’ 


how French officers come and 


Indeed, while we were pro- 
cceding with our exercises, the booming 
of cannon was heard from one of HH. 1. 
M.'s steamers, saluting the mandarins. 
Our brethren have been taught to cast 
themselves wholly on another Power, and 
now had evidence and a pledge that it was 
no fiekle or spasmodic effort that has been 
made by us in their behalf. 

Three were aceepted for baptism. One, 
a **tax-cater,’’ (so soldiers are designated ,) 
one a bearer of burdens, and the third a 
tiller of the soil. 
men and a man, profess to be believers, 


Three others, two wo- 


As regards the women, some of our breth- 
ren say there isa fear that their baptism 
may cause the trath to be spoken against, 
and the question has been asked if the 
Romanist mode—sprinkling —would not 
answer well enough for them? 

The courage and the knowledge of these 
simple-minded persons will grow apace. 
It required no small amount of courage, 
® rare quality in Chinamen, to be im- 
mersed in midday in the centre of the city 
by a foreigner. Those of the Chusan 
brethren who had been baptized in the 
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church building at Ningpo, were less anx 
ious to have the ceremony performed than 
the candidates themselves ; they were bet- 
ter known and would have more than 
their share of ridicule. 
first view of the case. 


This was their 
As the time ap- 
proached, they all became more willing to 
take up the cross, 


First Baptism in Chusan. 


The Sabbath came, and smiled upon the 
xeene. "The spot selected was a pool in 
Notice 


had heen given that the ceremony would 


front of the Confucian temple. 


take place, and a concourse of men, wo- 
menand children lined the Bethesda. The 
Pater of the temple assigned a room to br. 
Knowlton and another to the candidates 
for robing. Remarks were made explan- 
atory of the act to take place, prayer was 
offered, and as the baptized came up out 
of the watey, a verse was sung amidst the 
wondering silence of the spectators. 

Our place of worship was crowded by 
attentive hearers, and we commemorated 
for the first time at Chusan the dying love 
of Him, who will soon have a host of 
happy worshippers on that island. fully 
believe that some of the children who wit- 
nessed the first baptism at Chusan, will 
live to see the day when idolaters shall be 
The efforts of the Ro- 
manists alone are likely to accomplish 


in the minority. 
this. Their establishment, like a fortifi- 
cation commanding the city, has its found- 
ling department, schools, seminary, and 
the like, on a broad seale. The transition 
Buddhism to that faith 
everywhere, but at Chusan political in- 


from is facile 
ducements exist, and my propheey may be 
easily received, 


Friendly Visit to the Literary Chancellor. 


In the after part of the day we paid a 
visit to the literary chancellor, who by 
virtue of his office resides in the temple. 
We thanked him for the use of the rooms, 
and explained our objects, that he might 
understand that we had fixed upon the 
Confucian pool as our baptistey. He 
forced us on the dais, and himeclf took a 
low seat, draped in ceremony for the occa- 
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sion. In a friendly manner we told this 
Confucian teacher of a greater than Con- 
fucius, and afterwards sent at his own re- 
quest some Scriptures and tracts. When 
a few of the women of Chusan receive the 
truth, we shall have reason to look for a 
rapid increase of numbers. They are the 
most effective proselytes. In sister Know]- 
ton they find an apt instructress. 


Taking Leave of Chusan. 


On taking leave of these rustic breth- 
ren I was much affected. Shaking hands 
is not a Chinese practice; yet the native 
brethren take to it with a will. It is not 
polite to receive anything from another in 
one hand; if the article be a needle both 
hands must be extended and raised to re- 
ceive it; and so in shaking your hand 
they take it in both theirs, and, instead 
of the grip which they have not learned, 
they scrape you with integument rendered 
horny by honest toil, as if rasping were a 
mark of friendship. Messages of kind- 
ness were given fur Mrs. M., with hearty 
prayers and wishes for our prosperous 
journey. They committed to my care a 
letter addressed to their brethren in ‘ the 
Flowery-flag-land,’’ which, God willing, 
I shall read to the friends of the missions 
at home. 

In the absence of br. K., the station is 
under the care of a native assistant, who 
has been absent for some months at his 
native place, Kinghwa. A young brother 
also from Kinghwa, has been acting in 
his stead, and has given much satisfac- 
tion.—Dong by name. Ths Dong is the 
person of whose baptism an account was 
given formerly, a literary mandarin, a 
scholar who had attained the second de- 
gree,—answering somewhat to Master of 
Arts, and who now filled the office of lit- 
erary chancellor. He was taught in the 
first place by his son, whom we had pre- 
viously baptized, and on coming to Ningpo 
he gave us satisfactory evidence that he 
was taught of the Spirit also. The son 
travels with me as my pupil, preceptor 
and assistant. 

The church at Chusan, by late addi- 
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tions, consists of eight men and two wo- 
men. There have been twelve baptisms 
and two deaths. 


Leaving Ningpo—The Past and the 
Present. 

Shanghai, Dec. 30, 1858.—Our beloved 
colleagues, some other missionary friends, 
with many native Christians and adher- 
ents, cheered us on quitting Ningpo by 
their prayers and good wishes. The last 
object we could descry was the mission 
cemetery, where lie two of our children, 
those of brn. Lord and Knowlton, and 
also the remains of the lamented Goddard. 
We once thought that yon marshy spot 
would be exchanged by us for our pleas- 
ant abode, without the interlude of a 
homeward journey; but now we were 
wending our way circuitously to lands 
we never again expected to see. 

It seems but yesterday that I found 
myself for the first time in Ningpo, so few 
have been the events occurring in that 
place during the long period of my abode 
in it. I am told that when I again see 
New York, I shall find many changes. I 
leave Ningpo almost the same as I found 
it—not entirely the same, thank God. I 
was then alone, the only foreign resident ; 
the port had not been opened for trade. 
It was not long, however, before other 
missionary bodies fixed upon that city as 
the field of labor, and later I was joined 
by colleagues, Some of the many mis- 
sionaries who made Ningpo their home, 
died at work. Some have returned in- 
valided, bearing in them seeds of disease 
which must impair their usefulness to the 
end of their days. Others remain, with 
many impediments removed and a ripen- 
ing field before them. Not far from two 
hundred have professed faith in Jesus, 
Temples of the living God, churches of 
Christ, schools, presses, dispensaries, are 
indications of a new era for Ningpo, and 
that mighty and striking changes are at 
hand there also. 

The usual route from Ningpo to Shang- 
hai is by sea,a voyage of a couple or more 
days. We chose to travel inland, for the 
purpose of visiting several cities and dis- 
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tributing tracts; the main points of the 
journey being the complement of the Chi- 
naman’s heaven. Above is heaven, below 
are Hangehau and Suchau. I had on 
this, as on my late mountain journey,* 
the company of the Rev. Mr. Imlee, of 
the Presbyterian Mission, who laid in a 
large store of books. 

In one instance only have foreigners 
made the journey as such, via. Hangehau. 
But as the treaty allowing foreigners to 
travel soon goes into operation, there 
would have been no risk in our attempt 
had we been without our families. 

In few places does one travel with so 
much fatigue and discomfort as in China. 
On the third day we reached the Tsang- 
ngo river, where we parted from our 
Ningpo boat and crossed the ferry to the 
district of Shauhing. Here we undertook 
to resist extortion; but as it was a ques- 
tion of time, the boat agents brought us 
to terms. 

Temple and Legend. 

During an intermission in the parley, 
we visited the temple and tomb of Miss 
Tsangngo, who gives name to the lower 
portion of that river. Few rivers bear 
one name through their whole course. 
The temple is one of the best structures 
of the kind. It contains her image in 
colossal form, and the images of her pa- 
rents. The courts of the building are or- 
namented by a double series of engravings 
upon chunam, resembling black marble, 
in which the history of the poor girl is 
given. The history was brief; but the 
posthumous honors bestowed upon her, 
even to the planning and erection of the 
temple, make the series a large one. Her 
father was a fisherman, who some hun- 
dred years ago pursued his vocation on 
the banks of this river. His boat was 
upset in a squall, and he was drowned. 
The disconsolate Tsangngo paced the 
banks for a long time, and at length, in 
agony of grief, cast herself into the stream. 
Some days after the bodies of parent and 
child were discovered arm in arm, floating 
on the water. As an instance of filial 


* See Magazine for December, 1858, p. 418. 
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piety, it isnot remarkable in China. It 
was the alleged wonderful union in death 
exhibited by father and daughter, that 
give the circumstance a place in Chinese 
history, rendering it familiar to succeed- 
ing ages in thisempire. Descendants of 
the family are still living. 

We were well received, as well as our 
books. On returning to our boats we 
found that stones, shells, bricks and the 
like, had been thrown at our families by 
some of the rabble, who honored us with 
missives of the same description. Foreign 
ladies had never appeared in this part of 
the country, and the excitement occasion- 
ed by our party threw the place into an 
uproar. 

Next day we reached the banks of the 
Tsientang, where we again changed boats, 
involving the trouble of making a new 
bargain in the midst of tumultuous crowds. 
This changing of boats on the route be- 
tween Ningpo and the provincial capital, 
greatly impedes navigation. The want 
of locks on the canals intersecting the two 
rivers, is the cause of this inconvenience. 
Here the people were easily quieted. The 
crowd opened a way, and suffered us to 
lead our families through without moles- 
tation. By the time we reached our 
boats, the bank of the river, from the wa- 
ter’s edge upward, presented a closely 
packed mass of humanity. We gave them 
books, and held up our little ones to their 
wondering gaze. 


Hangchau—Literary Examination. 


Dropping down the picturesque river 
to within a half a mile of the suburbs of 
Hangchau, we quartered ourselves with 
some Buddhist monks, whose temple is 
connected with a first class pagoda.— 
Rooms were allotted us, which we occu- 
pied for five days. As soon as we could 
make arrangements, and before our ar- 
rival could be generally known, we called 
sedans for our families and made for the 
city. As these cages were closed, they 
passed the Mantchu guards at the gate 
without exposing the contraband contents, 
and we followed so close in their wake 
that the soldiers saw us when it was too 
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late, and did not attempt to call us back. 
We ascended a hill within the walls, on 
which the principal temples are situated. 
It was only by pursuing our course rap- 
idly that the streets could be traversed, 
so densely were they crowded. A quick 
pace enabled us to keep a tolerably clear 
avenue; but a moment’s rest would en- 
gulph and impact us in the midst of im- 
movable masses. The people sustained 
the good character attributed to them of 
politeness; not an unfriendly word was 
uttered in our hearing. Our ladies’ smiles 
were returned with smiles, bows and ex- 
clamations on their beauty. One gay 
scholar took off his jacket and offered to 
exchange it for a parasol which took his 
fancy. 

The city was filled with the elite of the 
province, it being the occasion of the tri- 
ennial competitive examination for the 
second degree, nearly ten thousand grad- 
uates, Bachelors, were striving to become 
Masters. Besides these was an immense 
number of officers, teachers, booksellers 
and pedlars of every kind; for it partakes 
of the character of a fair. 


On reaching the principal temple on 
the hill we delivered a short address, com- 
plimentary of their magnificent city and 
suburbs, and of the intelligence and po- 
liteness of the people. Then we told 
them why we were distributing books, 
and the doctrines they announced. The 
young native brother, formerly mentioned 
as engaged to travel with us to the far 
West, followed with an exhortation, from 
which the priests begged that he would 
desist, fearing, they said, that the build- 
ing would break down by the pressure 
of the crowd. Their fears were not 
groundless ; but he had so much to say 
against image-worship, that they might 
well think him an unprofitable visitor. 


‘Books Welcomed—Important Post. 


We thus visited the great city of Hang- 
chau daily, and were always and every 
where favorably received, except on the 
first day. Then on making our exit from 
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a Manchu officer ordered our ladies’ se 
dans to be stopped, crying out that they 
had no business there ; but as Mr. Imlee 
and myself soon came up, he became civ- 
il, and for his civility, he received a book? 
The books were every where received with 
avidity, except in the Manchu city, where 
they were refused. in 
parties to the temple where we lodged, 


Gentlemen came 


soliciting specimens of every work ; others 
sent notes to the abbot, requesting his 
aid in procuring books. Enough were 
distributed to diffuse a general idea of the 
truths of the gospel; and soon, I doubt 
not, this vast city will be provided with 
living preachers. 

A point of such importance will not be 
long unoccupied, With Chusan claiming 
assistance on one hand, and Khinghwa on 
the other, we may not soon be able to 
move on to the capital of our province ; 
but ultimately it must become a ‘seat of 
our operations. 

Were our mission called the Chihkiang 
Mission, a better idea would be entertain- 
ed of what we have to do. In point of 
salubrity, Hangehau has many claims. If 
residences were selected judiciously, we 
might expect that a very good degree of 
health would fall to the lot of those who 
may be privileged to spend their days in 
that beautiful place. 

We left Hangchau by the Grand canal 
and visited the other wonder of China, 
Suchau, and two other large cities, Hu- 
In the first two we 
were treated with the greatest rudeness, 


chau and Kiahing. 


abused at every step, and stoned in every 
street. Prejudice against foreigners is in 
some regions gaining strength, and it  re- 
mains to be seen whether the new open- 
ing will improve their notions of us or 
otherwise. We endeavored to conciliate. 
My companions often amused them with 
music; whole villages came out to listen. 
In the morning they were roused by the 
cornet sounding forth Hail Columbia, and 
in the evening they were cheered by a vi- 
olin. 


At the end of three weeks we reached 


a different gate from the one we entered, 


Shanghai. During the year now closing , 
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Mr. I. and myself have visited every pre- 
fecture in the province, and have distrib- 
uted above half a million pages, the gift 
of praying men and women on the other 
side of the globe. It cannot be that the 
truth thus scattered will perish. 


GERMANY. 


JOURNAL OF W. SCHUFF, RHINE PROVINCES. 
Religion in the Wupperthal. 

Barmen, August, 1858.—The valley of 

the Wupper, where my work is assigned 


me, Wears to the Christian missionary a 


two-fold aspect. Here for many years 
the eloquence of the Krummachers, conse- 
crated as it was to heavenly truth, awak- 
ened to newness of thought and action 
numbers who came under its influence. 
While earnest inquiry for truth was gen- 
erally manifested, purity of doctrine was 
contended for; and throughout Germany 
the Wupperthal became identified with 
pietism. As the scene of such manifesta- 
tions of the Divine favor on human testi- 
mony, the Wupperthal presents associa- 
tions of deepest interest on the one hand, 
while on the other there is much to cause 
the exclamation, ** How has the fine gold 
become dim!*’ Much of the spirit has 
passed away, while yet the external forms 
80 far remain, that here religion is identi- 
fied with respectability. In striking con- 
trast with all other German cities, in Bar- 
men and Elberfeld pious phrases are found 
on the lips of men whose lives belie the 
words they speak. 
this, that the very beggars asking alms 
remind you of the * free grace’? and ‘un- 
merited merey’’ bestowed on sinners by 


Indeed so common is 


God. And this familiarity with religious 
truth constitutes the difficulty with which 
I have often to contend. When I seek to 
warn sinners to ‘* flee from the wrath to 
come,’’ | am so aptly answered in the 
language of Canaan, that my intentions 
might be defeated, were La stranger to the 
above-named peculiarity of those with 
whom I have todo. But that Word which 
is ** sharpet than any two-edged sword”’ 
is ** sufficient for these things.’? Wield- 
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ing this weapon, full of courage I pursue 

my work. 

Interview with the Husband of a Believ- 
ing Wife. 

My first visit was to Lennep, one of the 
numerous small towns of which Barmen 
and Elberfeld are the central cities. At 
L. I called on a sister recently baptized. 
Her husband, who boasts of the Gnadens- 
stand (state of grace) in which he has 
been for many years, exhibits, neverthe- 
less, a most unchristian displeasure at the 
step taken by his wife. He seemed glad 
of an opportunity of telling me his mind. 
‘* Do you profess,’’ he said, ‘to be a 
master in Isracl, and know not that wo- 
men are to be subject to their husbands? 
I commanded my wife not to join your 
church, but to be content with the Re- 
formed church, than which there is not a 
purer; but you have persuaded her into 
being baptized.’? I assured Mr. he 
was mistaken, and that such persuasives 
are never employed by us. But my words 
were unheeded. ‘ This is an insult to 
the whole community,’ continued Mr. 

,‘* that you undertake to teach and 
preach in our valley. Go to the far hea- 
then, or even to those parts of Germany 
where Christianity is not understood as 
here. It is presumption for you to bring 
your new doctrines where men of far-famed 
piety have taught.”’ ‘*T revere the men 
who were burning and shining lights,’’ I 
replied, ** but it does not follow that the 
multitude will perpetuate their piety.— 
Jerusalem, exalted once on high as the 
home of prophets and priests, was the 
city which rejected the Son of God and 
nailed Him to the cross. A mere knowl- 
edge of truth does not ensure our experi- 
mental acquaintance with it.’’ Mr. 
looked disconcerted, and to my surprise 
said, ** What you say may be true; alas! 
I fear you have obtained no high opinion 
of my experimental acquaintance with 
truth.”’ Then, requesting me to prolong 
my visit, my host called in his wife, and 
we spent an hour together profitably in 
conversation on the Scriptures. My host 
had not, I perceived, experienced a change 
of heart. ‘1 fear I am far from the 
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mark,” he said at parting ; ** pray for me, 
my friend.”’ His wife, fearful of disturb- 
ing the impression made, could speak her 
joy only by tears. 


A Son of Vulcan Led to Christ. 


From Lennep I proceeded to Kellwig. 
This place is inhabited chiefly by manu- 
facturing people, who are guiltless even 
of pious professions. They are a rude set, 
and it was long before any one would heed 
my errand, 
in not only obtaining a hearing, but in 
inducing a few of these rough men to read 
the Scriptures. 


But at last TI have suceveded 


As it was some time since 
T had sold the first Bibles here, I was now 
anxious to know the result, ** Have you 
read your Bible?’’ was my question to a 
true son of Vulean, standing at the forge. 
** Did I not promise to do so?” 
reply. 
a conciliatory tone, and soon succeeded in 
drawing some remarks from the man. 
He had indeed given his Bible an attentive 
perusal. Some of the great men of the 
Scriptures had excited his admiration. 
The miracles of our Saviour, too, aston- 
ished the man. He had heard of them in 
his childhood, but now they seemed, he 
said, as if he had seen them done, his only 
regret being that he had not lived at the 
time Christ performed them. 


was the 
I saw it was desirable to speak in 


**Perhaps,”’ 
he said, ‘* the Saviour might have made 
mea good man. But it is of no use wish- 
ing such a thing,’’ he continued, ** my 
heart is as black as my hands are now; 
neither will ever be white.’ ‘* But do 
you not think Jesus Christ has the same 
power now, that He had when on earth? 
You know He says in his Word that He 
is the same, yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever?’’ * Yes, I believe that.’? “Then 
you must also believe that He can renew 
your heart.’’ Tears were in the sturdy 
man’s eyes as he replied, ‘It is almost 
too good to believe, but I'll try.”” I can- 
not repeat our entire conversation. Be- 
fore we parted, | had the satisfaction of 
hearing him with childlike simplicity de- 
clare his determination to commit himself, 
soul and body, to the care of the Saviour. 
Several other persons in this place lis- 
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tened to me with awakening interest ; by 
others T was rudely repulsed. The latter 
boldly declared the pleasures of sin to be 
their choice for this life, and as to the 
next, they would not anticipate its evils, 
if such were in store for them. Some of 
the expressions used were too fearful for 
repetition ; they were worthy of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; and, despite the danger 
which attended my words, I could not but 
loudly urge the blasphemers to flee to the 
heavenly Zoar. One or two seemed in- 
deed to quail beneath my warning; but 
the majority bade me depart out of their 
regions. 


The Eleventh Hour—Religion a Consola- 
tion to the Afflicted. 


At Flaxburg the meetings IT held were 
numerously attended, At one of them an 
aged woman, ninety-four years old, was 
awakened. She told me she had often 
wondered why her life had been so pro- 
longed ; but now she could see the merey 
of God in it. And while she mourned 
over a life spent without God, she was 
willing now to give Him the glory, by ae- 
cepting the mercy offered her in the elev- 
enth hour. 

During the absence of Mr. Kobner from 
Barmen, L attended to the wants of the 
church there, and visited families in this 
city and Elberfeld, and my labors seem to 
have been blessed. It was specially given 
me to minister consolation to the sick 
mother of a little family. Her husband 
was compelled to be absent during the 
day, and the little ones were without pa- 
rental care. The poor woman complained 
of her desolate position. I pointed her to 
that Friend whose sympathy is obtainable 
hy all who come to Him, and soon the de- 
spair expressed in her countenance gave 
way to an expression of hope. “If the 
Saviour pitics the needy, Lam sure He 
will pity me,’’ she said, ** and I will pray 
to Him at once.’? On leaving the poor 


woman, I arranged with one of her 


neighbors to give her some attention ; and 
besides that, several sisters in the church 
have done not a little for the alleviation of 
She is now near her eter- 


her sufferings. 
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nal home—a mansion in the skies—for 

she has become a sincere believer in Jesus 

Christ. 

Influence of Religion in the Life on a 
Physician, 

One of those with whom IT have had in- 
teresting conversations is the physician 
who attended me during my recent ill- 
ness. He told me he had doubted the 
power of Christianity until when I wag 
expecting to die, the Lord had enabled 
me to declare my readiness to depart. 
The doctor now willingly listened to me, 
while I explained on what foundation true 
Christians ground their hope of immor- 
tality. ** We have, you know,” said Dr. 
——,** much talking about religion here ; 
but it is not often a reality that holds 
good in death, Counterfeit Christianity 
has driven me to the opposite extreme of 
unbelief; but my faith in Christianity is 
somewhat revived, and | intend to investi- 
Have you 
any great writers in your denomination ?”" 


gate its doctrines once more, 


We have, certainly,’ replied, ‘men 
who under Divine intluence have written 
powerfully for the truth; but none of 
them desired to see their works supplant 
the Bible. It is one of our fundamental 
principles to make the Word of God itself 
the standard of our belief’? ** This is 
something new,’’ said Dr, —— ; ** num- 
bers of religious books have been reeom- 
mended to me, but no one urged on me to 


go to the source itself, However, | shall 


act on your plan.’’ 1 could only pray 
that the Lord may give the seeing eye and 


the hearing ear. 


Opposition Prevented—-Death-bed of the 
Sinner. 


At HL. I held a meeting at which several 


persons had united to disturb us. But 
the Word of God was too powerful for 
them. | observed them putting down 
their clubs to listen attentively, and at 
the close they even accepted tracts, The 
wife of one of these men has recently been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
She is confined to the house by lameness, 
and knowing of her husband's evil inten- 
tions toward me, was in terror during the 
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time of his absence. This she told me the 
next day, and also that during our service 
she had prayed fervently that the Lord 
would restrain her husband from doing 
harm. On his return home he appeared, 
she said, unusually subdued, so that she 
hoped God had more than heard her 
prayer. 

At Otterbeck I attended a meeting of 
the Evangelical Briiderverein (Union of 
Brethren,) at which the subject of deepest 
interest was the present revival of religion 
in America, Communications of the most 
gratifying kind were made, and an earnest 
desire pervaded the assembly for similar 
manifestations of good in our own father- 
land. 

Near this place I visited a farmer, whom 
Thad often admonished to turn to the 


My spirit was greatly refreshed. 


Lord. found him now stretched ona 
sick bed. said, ** am sorry to find you 
here.”’  ** Yes, it would be better,’? was 
the reply, ** if you had not found me at 
all.’ Why so??? * Because Tam fall 
of pain and misery. [ would be thankful 
to you, were you to take a knife and put 
an end to my woe.’ L replied, Were I 
to do such a thing, neither you nor 
I would go to heaven.’’ No matter 
whether 1 get to hell a little sooner or 
later,’* gasped the man, with a look that 
enused me toshudder, Look to Christ,” 
I exclaimed ; ** His hand is stretched out 
still to save you.’? But the heart, often 
hardened against the voice of merey, was 
Some hours later the farmer 
expired amid oaths and curses. 


now callous, 


Vollmarstein—Review. 


At Vollmarstein I found the church in 
& prosperous condition, Our esteemed 
brother Ringsdorff is essentially a pastor 
of his flock, and pays especial attention to 
Seelsorge (care of souls,) visiting his peo- 
ple very diligently and inviting their con- 
fidence, so that they do not fear to speak 
freely to him of the state of their souls. 
Additions to the church are frequent. 
Some of the worst characters in the neigh- 
borhood are now in their right mind, sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus in the church. 
A Bible-class which I held here gave me 
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pleasing proof that the Scriptures are well 
searched and understood by our friends. 

In many other places I have preached 
and taught the people in their houses. 
On my way to Altena I came through a 
Roman Catholic district, where, instead 
of the sign of the cross, I sought to set 
forth to the people the ‘‘ thing signified,”’ 
and found some persons who, weary of 
their fruitless efforts to obtain peace by 
their own works, were the more disposed 
to accept the merits of a Saviour whose 
salvation is offered to all without money 
and without price. 

During the past half-year, I have tray- 
ersed a large portion of the valley of the 
Wupper. And although my difficulties 
have been not a few, I have found ample 
compensation in those souls whom the 
Lord has given me for my hire. 


DELAWARE MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. WILLARD. 


Baptisms—Reviving News. 


Miscellany. — Facts 


respecting China. 
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is old, nearly blind, has no connections in 
this world, and was till recently without 
hope. When he first came to the chapel, 
not many weeks ago, he wore a tattered 
bear-skin cap, and was the most miserable 
object in appearance that I have seen this 
side of the Mississippi. We now hope he 
is destined to wear the kingly robe of 
God's elect in the bright world above. 


Yesterday we had a chapel fall again, 
one man who never was there at a reli- 
gious service before ; his name is Washaw, 
alias King—a half blood and a Catholic. 
He is now eighty years old, a tall, robust 
man, walks still with the firm step of 
manhood, and seems more likely to pro- 
long his days than many of our young 
men, 


I went to his house on business 
day before yesterday, and found there two 
of our church members who came to talk 
with him, as one of them told me, about 
the way we ought to live on earth. Their 
conversation was in Ottawa. So I imme- 
diately left them. Yesterday, as the re- 
sult of their visit, the old man came to 
the meeting, a thing he has never done for 


Ottawa Creek, K. T., March 28, 1849. 
—The meetings at the chapel have been | 
numerously attended during the winter 
by the Ottawas. A fortnight ago yester- 
day, at the close of the service, the church 
examined and received tiree persons. I | 
proposed to baptize one week from that | 
day, that is the 20th inst. The Ottawas | 
came out in numbers, more than I ever 
saw at one meeting at any time previous ; 
every seat in the chapel was occupied. | 
After the service, two more persons were | 
examined and received for baptism. We 


then repaired to the water, and I immers- 
ed the five, making in all fifteen since last | 
June. 


One of these five, named Waboon, | 


est. 
| two Sabbaths during all this time. 


the last twenty years, if indeed during 
his life. His case is, humanly speaking, 
a hard one, but nothing is too hard for 


God to do. 

Br. Jones has been absent almost three 
months, and I have no interpreter; yet 
the work goes on and increases in inter- 
I have been kept from chapel but 


So here we are in this good and lovely 
land, a land of abundance, rich in bless- 
ings; nor are we forsaken of God. These 
children of nature are bowing to Him, 
and the desert is. vocal with prayers and 
singing. 


MISCELLANY. 


FACTS RESPECTING CHINA. 


Ata public meeting held by the friends of 
the London Missionary Society in March last, 
the following interesting statements were pre- 
sented. We take them from the London Mis- 


sionary Ma azine: 


Of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world, China presents to the philanthro- 
pist and the Christian a subject of interest 
the most intense and profound. 

This gigantic and ancient empire, with 
a population estimated at a third portion 
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of the human race, has continued for ages 
shut against the progress of knowledge 
and the blessings of the gospel. From 

generation to generation the boast of her 

despotic rulers has been, that the laws 

and customs of China change not; and, 

to preserve inviolate this assumption, 

equally irrational and impious, nations 

the most enlightened by science and dis- 

tinguished by religion, were denounced 

as barbarians, with whom no intercourse 

might be held. Under the terror of this 

prohibition, the unknown millions of 
China continued, from time immemorial, 

ignorant of the only true God, worship- 

pers of idols, vietims of debasing supersti- 

tions, and slaves to vice. 

By the treaty of peace with the gov- 
ernment of China in the year 1842, the 
country to a limited extent became acces- 
sible to Christian evangelists ; but by the 
treaties just concluded with our country 
and other western nations, facilities for 
missionary labor are greatly enlarged and 
more effectually secured. Henceforth our 
missionaries may prosecute their labors in 
fourteen populous Chinese cities, under 
the direet protection of our national flag, 
while they will also enjoy the right of ex- 
tending their benevolent efforts through- 
out the empire. 

Religious freedom is also guaranteed to 
all Chinese subjects, so that natives may 
embrace the Christian faith, and labor, 
without penalty or hindrance, for its 
propagation among their countrymen. 

The founders and earliest friends of the 
London Missionary Society regarded China 
with deep interest and solicitude ; and for 
a period of nearly forty years, its succes- 
sive directors steadily prosecuted prepara- 
tory measures for her moral improvement, 
assured that He who hath given to his 
Son the heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost part of the earth for his 
possession, would never exclude the strong- 
est hold of idolatry from the triumphs of 
his mercy. 

While China continued closed against 
Christian efforts, the agents of the Society 
took possession of Java, Penang, Singa- 
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ble outposts; waiting for the day when 
the hand of Omnipotence should throw 
back the gates of brass, and give access to 
that long-sealed territory. When at 
length, in the year 1842, their hope was 
realized, strengthened by additional fel- 
low-laborers from Britain, they advanced 
to China proper, and commenced efforts 
in the cities of Canton, Amoy and Shang- 
hai, and in the newly acquired British 
colony of Hongkong. From that period 
to the present they have been diligently 
employed in making known the way of 
salvation to thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of the benighted people, and in 
efforts to instruct and train the young in 
useful knowledge and Christian habits ; 
while, by the labors of their medical asso- 
ciates, many thousands afflicted with the 
most fearful forms of disease have annu- 
ally been restored to health and comfort. 

The sure tokens of the Divine approval 
have been graciously vouchsafed to these 
diversified labors. .At each of the four 
stations a Christian church of native con- 
verts has been formed ; over one of these 
an intelligent and devoted Chinese pastor 
presides ; and several valuable native as- 
sistants are employed, under the guidance 
of the missionaries. 

The translation of the Scriptures by 
Morrison and Milne—considered as a first 
attempt—eflected in a short period, with 
few aids, and amidst many difficulties, 
would obviously be susceptible of improve- 
ment, and require revision. None felt 
the importance of this so strongly as the 
translators ; and Dr. Morrison was medi- 
tating such a revision of his own labors 
as the occupation of future years, when, 
while yet in the vigor of his strength, the 
voice of God called him to his rest. 

On the establishment of the Society’s 
missions in China proper, the missiona- 
ries felt the necessity, without further de- 
lay, of prosecuting this important object ; 
and Dr. Medhurst, whose accurate and 
unrivalled Chinese scholarship, the fruit 
of thirty years’ laborious study, admirably 
fitted him for such a task, was specially 
appointed, together with Messrs. J. Stro- 


pore and Malacca, as the nearest accessi- 


nach and Milne, to undertake the careful 
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revision of the Chinese Scriptures. For 
six years they devoted, almost exclusively, 
their time and energies, sanctified by un- 
ceasing prayer, to this great work ; and 
at the close of 1852, with thankful hearts 
to the God of all grace, they witnessed 
the completion of their arduons under- 
taking. ‘The missionaries have also com- 
posed several works on Christianity, edu- 
eation and science, in the Chinese lan- 
guage, which are extensively circulated, 
and highly valued. 

In the meantime, the process devised 
and commenced by the lamented Samucl 
Dyer, of preparing metal type in the Chi- 
nese character, was steadily prosecuted, 
and in the year 1852, a sufficient variety 
for the printing of the whole Bible was 
brought into operation at the Society's 
printing establishments in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. 

Thus, after prolonged toil and large ex- 
pense, the sacred volume may now be 
printed in a convenient form and at small 
cost, an object of the first importance, but 
unattainable by any apparatus previously 
employed. In the preparation of this 
type the funds of the London Missionary 
Society were expended to the amount of 
nearly £4000; an amount which, though 
large, was well applied, since it has se- 
cured blessings for China of such infinite 
value and vast extent. 

Such are the facilities and encourage- 
ments to labor derived from former exer- 
tions ; and the wonderful events which 
have issued in the recent treaties with the 
Chinese government, as they awaken our 
gratitude, so they demand our redoubled 
energy and fervent prayer. 

The voice of God, in the most solemn 
and impressive accents, is now addressed 
to the mission churches of all lands, say- 
ing, ‘* Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?”’ 


TOLERATION IN TURKEY. 


The Rev. Dr. H. G. 0. Dwight, a missionary 
at Constantinople, in Turkey, in a recent com- 
munication to the New York Observer, main- 
tains that there is an increasing tolerance in 
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the Turkish Government. 
secuting power it once was. 
lows :— 


It is not the per- 
He writes as fol- 


It is a fact that while, up to the year 
1854, the death penalty for all real Mus- 
sulmans who forsook the Mohammedan 
faith was in full force, and during that 
year it was executed, certainly in one 
case, and, I believe, in two; now, native 
born Turks, in different parts of the em- 
pire, openly profess the Christian religion, 
and are protected by the government ! 

In Constantinople there have been at 
least fen cases of adults, besides several 
children, making such profession, and it 
is publicly known and talked of in all cir- 
cles, and yet the individuals are unmolest- 
ed. 
the gospel, and on every Lord’s day he 
stands up publicly and proclaims the truth 
as it is in Jesus. During the week he goes 
about freely in the city, and does not hes- 
itate to confess openly to the Mohamme- 
dans that he was one of them, but is now 
a Christian believer! 

Not very long ago this individual was 
led by business into one of the rooms of 
the Pasha, who stands at the head of the 
police of the city, and who would be called 
the Lord Mayor in London. In this room 
were seated many grave-looking Turks in 
turbans, white and green, who belonged 
to the office. Our brother, very naturally, 
got into religious conversation with them, 
being personally a stranger, and very soon 
he declared openly what his former belief 
was, and the change that had taken place 
in him. 


One of these is now a preacher of 


None of them expressed even 
surprise at the disclosure, and, before he 
left, one gray-hearded Turk came and sat 
down by his side, and in a low tone of 
voice said to him, ‘You have done well. 
Would that I could follow your example.” 

Another of the Turkish converts, who 
fled very unnecessarily, as I believe, with 
his wife and child, to Malta last year, has 
been invited back, under the assurance of 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
volunteered to our Secretary of Legation, 
that no oneshould molest him here on ac- 
count of his change of religion. 

Nor is it merely at the capital that such 
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tolerance is shown. The Armenians of 
Yozgat lately made an assault upon some 
Protestants in a book store, and com- 
plaints were brought by both parties be- 
fore the Pasha’s court. The Pasha, who 
soon saw that the Armenians desired to 
use force in order to prevent the spread of 
Protestantism among them, addressed 
them publicly, in full court, as follows :— 


‘¢T am neithera Greek, Armenian, nor 
Protestant priest ; and I am therefore un- 
able to decide upon the relative merits of 
their books, or to determine whether fwo 
candles, as some say, or four, as others 
declare, ought to be burned. But this 
much I know, there is now religious lib- 
erty for all. Not only may the different 
Christian sects discuss matters of religion 
freely, and avow what faith they please ; 
but Mussulmans also are at liberty to be- 
come Christians if they please—is it not 
so, my lords? turning to the Turkish 
members of the court, all of whom bowed 
their assent. The Pasha then went on to 
say—‘‘In Stambool, many Turks have be- 
come Protestants, and are unmolested. 
The Sultan has proclaimed religious free- 
dom to al/; and if, to-morrow, my own 
son should come to me and declare, ‘T am 
a Protestant,’ [ could neither say nor do 
anything at all to him.” 


Now all this transpired less than a 
month ago—five hundred miles in the in- 
terior, and in the presence of all the lead- 
ing Turks and Christians of the place! 
Surely the professions of Turkey, of 
progress and tolerance, are not mere 
empty words ; nor is she now ‘ the same 
persecuting power that she ever was.”’ 
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Maine. 
Eastport, ch., John S. Pierce tr., 
20.37; Rockland, ch., mon. 


con. 40.33; 60.70 
New Hampshire. 

Walpole, 8. N. Perry 20.00 
Massachusetts, 


Boston, Bowdoin Square ch., T. 
Wheeler tr., Board of 
Benev. Operations, mon. con. 


26.04; 13th ch., mon. con. 80. 

15; a friend 2; East Boston, 

Central Square ch., B. L. 

Crocker tr., 50; Jamaica 

Plains, ch., Sab. Sch., of wh. 

84 is for the sup. of a nat. 

preacher, under direction of 

Rev. J. L. Douglass, Bassein, 

168; Newton Centre, Ist ch. 

5; Framingham, Ist ch., 

Sab. Sch., for Rangoon Mis- 

sion, to be expended by Rev. 

E. A. Stevens, 25; West- 

field, Mrs. F. W. Day 1; 

Petersham, ch. 15; South 

Gardner, ch. 21.10; Conway, 

ch. 16; Bellingham, ch., Sen- 

eca Wight 25; East Long- 

meadow, ch. 10; Sterling, 

Miss Persis Walker 2; Wes- 

ton, Ladies’ Beney. Soc., C. A. 

Livermore tr., 14.52; 460.81 
Salem, Ist ch., Charles H. Price 

tr., of wh. 10 is fr. Rev. R. C. 

Mills’ Catechism ecl., wh. with 

15 fr. the ch. is to sup. a 

mem. of the theol. sch. under 

care of Rey. J. G. Binney 

D.D.,600; Lynn, Ist ch., Dea. 

Jona. Bacheller 150; Woburn, 

Ist ch., Benj. Millett tr., 103; 853.00 
Provincetown, Mrs. C. R. Nick- 

erson 5.00 
Worcester, Pleasant st. ch., mon. 

con. 8.34, South Abington, ch. 

30; Harwich, ch. 12.11; per 

Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 50.45 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Friendship st. ch., 
Sab. Sch., to sup. nat. pr. un- 
der care of Rey. B. C. Thomas, 
64; Jefferson st. ch., mon. 
con. 11; Coventry, Mrs. Cath- 
arine Waterman 10; South 
Kingston, 2nd ch. 5; 
Connecticut. 
Cromwell, ch. 15.00 
Jewett city, ch. 10; Branford 
5; per Rev. J. Aldrich, agt., 15.00 


New York. 

New York city, Ist ch., For. 

Miss.Soc. 300; Rochester, 2nd 

ch., M. B. Anderson, LL.D. 

18; Mrs. Burke 4; Utica, 

Broad st. Sab. Sch., Miss ©. 

K. Whipple tr., to cons. Alfred 

Putnam L.M., 100; Vernon, 

ch. 10; Woodstock, Rebecca 

Bishop 2; Phelps Village, ch. 

2.60; Norway, Ist ch. 11; 

Ogdensburgh, ch., Mrs. Jud- 

son 2: Petersburgh, Wm. 

Pitts 1; 450.60 
Broome and Tioga Asso. 6; 

Owego, ch. 25.10; per Rev. 

0. Dodge, agent, 31.10 
Washington Union Asso., Sandy 

Hlill, ch. 126.17; Glens Falls, 

ch. 11; Fort Edward, ch. 5. 

50; per Rev. 0. D., agent, 142.67 
New YorkAsso., Williamsburgh, 

Mission ch. 4.60; John Mor- 
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30.00 
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ton 3; West Farms, ch. 3.50; 
New York city, Henry Volk 
50; per Rev, O. D., agent, 
Franklin Asso., Rev. Henry 
Garlick, per Rev. O. D., agt., 
Hudson River South  Asso., 
New York city, 57th st., Mis- 
sion sch. 7.50; Greenwich st., 
Mission sch. 2.70; Mrs. Wal- 
den 1; Wim. Knight 5; 8. A. 
Sawyer 40; Mrs. Keating 1; 
Mrs. Bouden 1; 6th st. ch. 
$1.03; Bushwick Ave., ch. 
15.65; per Rey. O. D., agent, 114.88 


61.10 
1.00 


New Jersey. 


Newark, South ch., Geo. H. 
Bruen tr., 100.00 

Central N. J. Asso., Wearts- 
ville, ch., per Rey. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Plainfield, 2nd 
ch. 15; Elizabethtown, ch. 2. 
53; Middletown, Ist ch. 20; 
per Key. 5. M. O., agent, 


7.00 


Pennsylvania, 


Summit Hill, Welsh ch. 
Eaton, Thomas Mitchell 3; 

Bradford Asso., Towanda, ch. 3; 
Smithfield, ch. 4; per Rev. 5. 
M. Osgood, agent, 

Northumberland Asso., Derry, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Glen Run, 
ch.10; Philadelphia, Eleventh 
ch., M, LB. L., of wh, 20 is for 
Chinn Missions, 20 for 
the Teloogoo Mission, 20 for 
Burman Missions and 20 for 
the African Mission, 80; J. 
Evans, for the African Mission, 
5; Potteville, ch., Miss M. M. 
Allen 5; per Rey. 8. M. 0O., 
agent, 


hs 
5; 


100,00 


Ohio. 


Cleveland, 3d ch., of wh. 4 is fr. 
Sab Seh., 24; Huron, ch. 6; 
Grand River Asso., Jefferson, 

ch., per Key. HL. Davis, agent, 
Upper Miami Asso., Piqua, ch., 
Sab. Sch., per Rev. H. D.agt., 25.00 
Mt. Vernon Asso., Olentangy, 
ch., per Rey. IH. D., agent, 
Meigs Creek Asso., Newport, ch., 
per Rey. H. D., agent, 36.00 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Mt. 
Auburn ch. 50; Geo. F. Davis 
20;R. A.Holden 25; First ch., 
Wm. Powell 10; Henry Powell 
10; per Rev. IL. D., agent, 
Coshocton Asso., Mill Fork, ch., 


30.00 


3.00 


115.00 


per Rey. IL. D., agent, 4.18 
Mad River Asso., Mill Creek, 

ch., per Rey. H. D., agent, 50 
Scioto Asso., Lancaster, ch., 

per Rev. H. D., agent, 4.00 
Rey. D. I’. Carnahan, per Rev. 

Il. D., agent, 5.00 


Donations. 


801.55 


144.53 


117.00 


| Beaver Dam, ch., 8. K. 


Indiana. 
Freedom Asso., Ladoga, ch., por 
Rev, A. 8. Ames, agent, 
Indianapolis Asso., Indianapo- 
lis, ch., per Rev, A. A, agt., 
Union Asso., Washington, ch. 
75 ets.; a friend 25 ets.; per 
Rey. A. A,, agent, 


10.00 


11.13 


1.00 


Illinois, 


Sparland, Emery R. Daniels 5; 
Quincy ch., mon, con, 54.60; 
Delavan, ch. 4; Rock Island, 
Swedish Bap. ch. Griggs- 
ville, a friend of missions 5: 

Ottawa Asso., per Rov. O. Dodge, 
agent, 

Chicago, Ist ch. 1; Cordova, ch. 
1; Aurora, Ist ch. 0; Belvi- 
dere 3; Key. J. W. Baton, 
agent, 


76.00 


67.55 


14.00 


Michigan. 


Kalamazoo, ch., moy. con. 5.66; 
Ann Arbor, Sab. Sch. O; Kev. 
Jos. W. Wood 1; 

State Convention, C. tr., 
Hudson, ch. 6.54; Detroit, eh. 
2.2 Wayne Asso, 18.05; 


11.66 


2.25; 
Brooklin House 12.46; Rivers, 
eh. 1.05; Salem, ch. 13; Fen- 
tonville, ch., 5; Pontiac, Sab. 
Bech. 10; 

Asso., Cereseo, ch., 
per hey. A. 5. Ames, agent, 


60.25 


5.10 


Wisconsin. 


Drown 
tr., 
Iowa. 
lowa city, Dexter P. Smith 


Mississippi Valley. 
A friend, to be applied tow. the 
support of Rev. Lyman Jew- 
ett, Nellore, 
Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, Capt. Sanderson, for 
the Maulmain Mission, 2.50; 
Miss M. A.W. Sanderson 1.25, 
and infant daughter of Capt, 
S. 1.25, for Mrs, Wade’s sech., 
Maulmain, 2.50; 
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2.15 


‘ 
157.05 


6.61 


4.00 


800.00 


$3,039.75 


Legacies. 


West Medway, M&., Mrs. Luey 
Johnson, per Rev. E. C. Mes- 
singer, Exr., 

Georgetown, Ms., Miss Betsey 
Harriman, per Charles Har- 
riman, Exr., in part, 


125.00 


500.00 


625.00 


$4.564.78 


Donations in Goods. 
Portland, Me., friends, per Mrs. 
J. 8. Eaton, one box of books 
and clothing, for Rev. 8. M. 
Whiting, Sibsagro, Assam, 


71.00 


